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I 


PRETTY stripling, indeed, fit to vie with any at 
Henry’s Court,” exclaimed the Queen, as she stood 
with her feet wide apart criticising herself in doublet 
and hose before the long mirror, while the Mistress 
Cicely, a dubious little figure in an emerald and 
orange coloured trunk, looked on. “ Well, art not 
satisfied with thy fine feathers? ” queried her Grace, 
noting the pout on the girl’s face. 

“ They be mighty uncomfortable, your High- 
ness,” replied the maid, at which the queen laughed, amused, saying, “ Thou 
shalt have satin and gossamer laces when thy feet touch France, which 
pray the Virgin may be before sunrise to-morrow.” 

Though the Queen smiled reassuringly, her heart was heavy with fore- 
boding. For months past she had faced bravely the neglect of the King, 
my Lady Seymour having engaged his fickle fancy, while Master Secretary, 
the main mover in all that concerned his Grace and the kingdom, sought 
to bring about her downfall, and by humouring every caprice of the King’s, 
he secured for himself a surer position. For at that time no man was more 
indispensable than Master Secretary in affairs appertaining to the realm, 
and the Queen knew how that all her actions were watched by his spies 
and recorded for her undoing. Sir Henry Norreys, her devoted slave and 
lover, had repeatedly warned her, and out of all the minions at Court who 
fawned upon her when her power was at its zenith, he alone had proved 
himself a faithful friend and counsellor, until gradually she had come to 
love him passionately, as a neglected woman so often does, and to-night 
she was going to meet him and link their fortunes together. 

One by one the meshes of the web had been closing round her, until 
she realised that her only safety lay in relinquishing the crown which she 
had so dearly won. Thus, by taking flight across the sea, she hoped to 
regain some of her lost joyousness. 

How to undertake so hazardous a journey she did not know. Watchers 
were posted in every nook and corner of the Palace, and since her foolish 
escapade not a week gone, when she had ridden out at dead of night across 
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the common, where she had encountered the highwayman, Black Richard, 
and perforce made to dance a measure in his cave, a stricter watch had been 
set on her goings and comings. 

This was Master Secretary’s doing, for she knew, too, that he had also 
heard how that self-same night she had journeyed to town in search of 
the witch cailed Mother Scarlet. That old dame had told her many things— 
things concerning her lover and Henry the King, and tales, too, had been 
taken to his Highness that she his wife had entreated the fortune-teller to 
weave a spell of misfortune around him, thereby increasing his anger against her. 

And now the end was nearing. Her rival grew daily in favour, and 
the Secretary had more than enough calumny to convict Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of England. So my Lord Norreys, knowing of this, had pleaded 
with her to give him a sign at the jousts that very day. 

Once again she pictured the scene which had been played out on a 
stage of emerald grass but a few hours gone. 

Amidst a glitter of gold and colour and bright-hued streamers flying 
from spear and lance, she and his Grace had taken their seats in the glazed 
gallery overlooking the tiltyard. One by one the combatants had entered 
the lists, and retired till there came my Lord Rochford—her Grace’s brother 
—and Sir Henry Norteys, both handsome, stalwart men clad in silver 
armour. All the while as she had watched them rushing madly on their 
steeds, bent each upon unseating the other, the words of the witch had 
recurred to her mind. ‘“ Beware! when the apple blossoms shed their petals; 
beware! of the month of May and of a fluttering handkerchief.” 

Again at the remembrance she was tempted to scream, as she had done 
when she beheld her brother go down with a sickening crash, while Norreys, 
the victor, sitting his horse erect above his vanquished opponent, rose in 
his stirrups and lifted his visor so that he might more fittingly acknowledge 
his Sovereign’s salutations. 

It was then that she let the handkerchief fall—far over the royal box 
it fluttered. And my Lord Norreys knowing that it was the sign that bid 
him prepare for the flight that should bind them for all time, as he passed 
the handkerchief back on his lance, looked into her eyes and understood. 

With a cry of exclamation from the Mistress Mage (she who hated 
the Queen for having stolen her betrothed, Sir Henry, from her), the King 
rose, his coarsened features purpled with anger. He, too, had noticed how 
his courtier, ere returning the piece of cobwebbed lawn to her Grace, had 
pressed it to his lips, the love-light shining in his eyes. 

And he, the King, had left her in a royal rage, the Queen Anne sitting 
alone, while many an understanding glance passed from those around. Her 
sun was sinking, and although she was conscious of this, there was a 
compensating joy in her heart as she thought of the coming freedom in 
another land. 

But now it was no time for thinking; already through the oriel window 
it was growing dusky, so she must hasten with her preparations. 

Turning to the oak chest set in the embrasure of the wall, she dived 
her hand in deep, bringing forth a casket, which the Mistress Cicely helped 
lift to a table. 
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With a small key 
hanging on a chain of 
gold she unlocked the 
case, displaying to view 
a mass of jewels. There, 
in their bed of milk-white 
velvet, they sparkled. 
Here the emerald green 
vied to outshine’ the 
violet of the amethyst, 
while the tawn-coloured 
topaz rivalled the flam- 
boyant ruby, and, like 
myriad stars in a sphere 
all their own, the dia- 
monds scintillated in the 
passing light 

Dividing them into 
groups, the Queen placed 
them in two leathern 
bags, bidding her maid- 
of - honour wear one 
*neath her doublet, the 
other hanging by a 
riband she slipped in her 
own. 

“Methinks that is 
all,” she said, giving a 
cursory glance round the 
room, which evinced by 
its luxurious trappings 
the once-lavished gener- 
osity of the King upon 
his beloved Anne Boleyn. 
Nothing then had been 
too good for her. A sigh, 
not of regret, but for 
what might have been, 
escaped her as she looked 
for the last time upon it 
all. How different 
things were now—how 
changed! and she about 
to go from the Palace for 
the last time, too, as 
Queen of England. 

Hastily snatching 
up the sombre-hued 
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cloak and buckling on the flat-bladed sword, she and the Mistress Cicely 
went down the shadowed corridor and passed into the twilight, when they 
came upon a woman cloaked and about to wend her way through the 
groined archway leading into the Courtyard, whom the Queen recognised 
as the Mistress Mage. 

‘** Kio! ” cried her Grace in as masculine a voice as she could command. 
She feared detection, though her thick braids of hair lay hidden ’neath a 
wig ot hax- coloured curls, and she wore the garb of a tashionable young 
gauant of the period. 

“ It be getting late for a pretty maid like thee to be wandering abroad,” 
continued the Queen, chucking the girl ’neath the chin and winking slyly. 
“Wilt not have my triend and I escort thee upon thy way? ” 

“ Fie! » laughingly retorted the Mistress Mage, tor she had other 
work to do that night than dallying with young tops. “If the Queen 
Anne got wind of it a sound slap on’ the ear I'll be getting. Good night, 
gentlemen, maybe I shall see you both at Court to-morrow? ” 

She swept them a magnificent courtesy ere she turned on her heel, 
while the Queen, all impatience to be gone, observed not the look of malice 
that lighted for an instant the girl’s eyes, or heard the smothered laugh 
of satisfaction as she departed. 

“ A narrow squeak, Mistress Cicely,” said the Queen, commanding 
the maid-of-honour—who shuffled along miserably, conscious of her hose 
and doublet—to quicken her pace; “ it’s a chicken-hearted man methinks 
you be mocking,” twitted her Grace. 

The girl’s lips parted in a sickly smile; the réle she played was not to 
her liking, and secretly she almost wished she had not thrown in her lot 
with her unfortunate mistress. 

As if interpreting the girl’s thoughts, the Queen said sharply, “ Art 
afraid of thy precious skin, wench? If so, it be none too late to turn back.” 

Stung by the words, the maid retorted stoutly, “ Where goes the 
Queen, it is the duty of her subject to follow.” So saying she began to 
step out briskly, leaving her Grace breathlessly panting by her side to keep 
even with her. 

Through the twilight streets they traversed, passing many a low brothel, 
from which proceeded sounds of drunken merriment, interspersed by a high- 
pitched, quarrelsome voice, or a wench’s scream, as she ran headlong into 
the street pursued by a ribald fellow, who gave chase in and out of the 
winding alleys, breathing curses as he went. 

But heedlessly the Queen and her lady pushed on until they stood 
outside the brightly-lit inn known as the “ Saracen’s Head.” 

Over them the grotesquely painted sign-board, reaching far into the 
narrow street, wafted to and fro in the soft air, while on its surface, in rude 
characters, was an hospitable welcome to wayfarers. 

Leaning in an indolent attitude against the doorpost was mine host, 
his rubicund face puckered anxiously as he peered into the gloom; then, 
with a gasp of satisfaction, his very blue eyes twinkled as they rested on 
thé tw~ allants who stood before him. 

“ Welcome, sirs,” he said jovially; and then whispered so that the 
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Queen alone heard, “ All is ready; the boat awaits at yonder black quay, 
and in a half-hour your escort bears you safely away.” | 

Flinging wide a door, bowing and scraping low before the two women 
as he ushered them into a room, he raised his voice so that the drink-sodden 
men gathered around the open grate might hear. “ You do me too much 
honour, my lord, by gracing this poor abode of mine.” 

“ Enough, old man! ” cried the Queen, mimicking the drawling style 
of the fops of fashion. “ Prithee, you hasten with viands, for my friend 
here and I be famished, and we journey to a foreign shore this night on 
the King’s service.” . 

Slapping the innkeeper soundly on the back, who hobbled off to do her 
bidding, the Queen sat herself down, the Mistress Cicely doing likewise, 
on one of the low stools ranged round the table in the centre of the eating- 
room. 

The group seated round the fire eyed suspiciously the two gallants 
who had dropped into their midst; it was not to their liking to be thus 
disturbed in their drinking bout. 

“ Forsooth, a pretty lordling,” said one of the lot, turning round in 
his seat, his bloodshot eyes scanning them. 

“ Aye,” answered another, “ it would have been well had his mother 


kept him at home.” 
At this they all laughed, as a third lurched forward towards the Queen, 


saying tipsily : 


“ The ing ...g’s bus...i... ness, eh?” Stag- 


gering all about, he reeled closer toher. “Let’s ... see... your...” 


He tried to articulate the word “ documents,” but it was too much for his 
befuddled senses, and it ended in an incoherent stuttering, which called forth 
renewed merriment and many a course quip from his companions, who rose 
unsteadily from their places and joined him. 

“Now, my fine young lord, I warrant you’ll be quick enough to show 
us the slip of paper that passes you in the King’s name, else it’s your 
body that’ll be touching the bottom of the river before cockcrow,” shouted 
one bolder and less besotted than the rest, leering into her Grace’s face. 

“ Gentlemen! ” she cried, rising fearlessly, for her absolute dependency 
on herself lent her courage as she faced the despicable wretches. “ The 
King’s business requires no interference. Stand back, else by the saints, 
you shall all feel the point of this.” So saying, she drew forth her sword 
and flourished it. 

“ The Cockscomb! ” bawled the man with the bloodshot eyes. ‘“ That 
for your gabbling,” he said, snatching at her Grace’s beplumed cap lying 
on the table, and was about to don it, when his gaze suddenly lighted on 
the gayer-feathered one of the Mistress Cecily, which he seized and rammed 
on his unkempt head, wildly capering and cutting antics in an exaggerated 
imitation of the beau of the period, which called forth approval from his 
friends and shouts for more ale, while instantly there hastened into the room 
a pert wench with cheeks much-beruddied, and evidently on familiar terms 


with the frequenters of the inn. 
“Tor! ” cried she, seeing for the first time the satin and velvet clad . 
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figures; then, with a saucy smile, she curtsied prettily to them. “Is it a 
pot of hot sack you’d be wishing for, gentlemen, this cold night? ” asked 
she. 

A jealous look lighted the eyes of the man who still jauntily swaggered 
up and down with the beplumed hat, now lopping over one eye as he strode 
up to the girl and laid his dirty hand on her shoulder heavily. “ Thou’d 
be best getting our ale,” he said meaningly. “ The fine lord there bethinks 
nought of thee.” 

But the wench was for making a conquest; besides, the gallant no 
doubt had jewels on his person, and she dearly loved a bauble. 

Pouting her full red lips, she tossed away the man’s hand, saying, “ 1] 
do as I have a mind.” 

“ Nay,” retorted he; “if thou art to be my wife [ll have thee begin 
as I mean thee to go on.” A sullen, determined look crossed his features, 
and the girl, knowing her master, hurried away. 

“ Ho! ho! ” laughed one of the tipsy crew. “ So the lordling would 
be for stealing thy wench, eh, Roger? ” Tottering forward, he struck the 
Queen’s face with one of his grease-soiled gauntlets. 

All the fury of her ever wild nature rose up. At the French Court, 
where she had been as a young girl, she had learned many things, and was 
said in the art of fencing she excelled. 

Drawing her sword she stood at bay, her splendid eyes burning a 
red-gold. “That for your insult, fellow! ” she cried, slashing at her 
aggressor, who ran away into a corner bleeding profusely as the others closed 
around. Then followed a scene that was one of the wildest tumult. In 
their drunken frenzy some of the men picked up various missiles, hurling 
them blindly at the Queen and her lady, while others fought out with their 
fists or brandished stools. 

“ Help! help! ” shrieked the serving wench, who ran in dismayed at 
the pandemonium that reigned. 

Parrying many a thrust, her agile body twisting out of the way of 
her assailants, her Grace at length stood with her back to the wall, the 
Mistress Cicely also striving to make a brave show with the weapon she 
handled. 

Fast and furiously the fight continued as the maid redoubled her 
shrieking powers. 

“ Ho! ho! ” cried mine host, hastily entering, his eyes shining like 
blue marbles in his fat red face as he beheld to his consternation the Queen’s 
perilous predicament. 

“Get you gone, the lot of you! ” shouted the innkeeper angrily. 
“ }{1 not have varmits like you darken my doors.” With this remark he 
hustled the men into the street, paying no heed to their blusterings or 
imprecations on the Queen; who, now that the fray had ended, leaned a 
dejected figure against the fire-shelf. 

Closing the door on the rabble, he came to her side. ‘ Come,” he 
said kindly, “ in yonder parlour supper awaits your Highness.” He.bent 
deferentially and kissed her hand. “ It’s little methinks I be doing to serve 
_ my Queen and Sir Henry Norreys—the saints protect him!—for years gone 
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he saved my life. It was 
on this wise,” he began, 
but stopped in the recital 
of the narrative, saying, 
“ The time is not rife to 
tell thee ”»—he heaved a 
sigh—“ Maybe in sunny 
France I may yet relate 
it... not now.” 

Pulling back a cur- 
tain at one side of the 
room, he bowed her 
Grace and Mistress 
Cicely into a cosy par- 
lour, where was set out a 
dainty repast. 

Having done jus- 
tice to mine _host’s 
hospitality, the Queen 
and her lady once more 
donned their cloaks, bid- 
ding him farewell, and 
left. 

“And all be well 
with thee,’ murmured 
the good man to himself 
as the two figures grew 
shadowy down the 
street, a moisture dim- 
ming his eyes; then 
turning in, he barred 
the door, muttering, 
“ This be Master Secre- 


tary’s work.” 
* * * * 


“ Child! ” cried her 
Grace hoarsely, “I fear 
we have mistaken the 
way, for I see no boat.” 

There, as they stood 
by the edge of the water, 
their feet sinking deep 
into the grey slimy mud, 
they looked vainly for 
the craft with the yellow 
oars. 

Presently, as the 
Queen, torn with mis- 
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IT WAS then, THAT SHE LET THE HANDKERCHIEF 
FALL—FAR OVER THE ROYAL ROX IT FLUTTERER, 
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givings, was about to turn and flee, regardless of the fate which she knew 
awaited her, the boat they sought for shot seemingly from under the jagged 
black quay a little distance off, till at length its prows glistened at their side. 

Many were the willing hands stretched out to help her Grace and Cicely 
into its capaciousness, and then the shore grew less and less as the same 
willing hands struck out for the river’s mouth. 

While on the shore a determined white-faced woman watched it go, 
ere she, too, hurried into a boat painted scarlet inside and out. 

“Give chase to the boat with the yellow oars,” cried she as she sat 
in the stern; and the craft, as if answering to the cry, leapt forward with a 
bound through the shimmering water, leaving behind it a white snake-like 
trail. 


II. 


A mist was rising and enveloping the river in a white cloud that hid 
one by one the lights of the myriad of boats that thronged the stream. It 
had been a gala day, and the river was crowded, honest citizens, burghers, 
*prentices from London Town, had all flocked down for the May-day revels, 
and now, in the dusk of the evening, were wending their way homewards 
down the Thames. Gaily-decked boats, festooned barges, small skiffs, and 
sailing vessels making for the open sea, all jostled one another in a great 
confusion that made escape for the fugitive Queen a difficult matter, as 
time upon time, at a low word from Sir Henry, the boatmen were obliged 
to ship oars, or to steer out of their course to avoid being run down by 
some larger vessel. 

Still, if the crowd made swift going impossible, it also served its 
purpose in hiding their retreat, as with ever-straining eyes the Queen sat 
in the stern, watching anxiously for any signs of pursuers, or for a gleam 
of red that might denote the approach of one of the royal boats in their wake. 

And at last, just when the crowd was thinning and some minutes more 
would see them safe towards the open sea, she spied it. A flash of scarlet 
in the gloom, a shouting of loud-voiced orders, a confusion and a making 
way amongst the dense swarming mass of crafts behind them, and then one, 
a long thin boat, shot out like an arrow from amongst them, and a hoarse 
shout was echoed down the river. 

“* Make way, in the King’s name, make way! ” 

The Queen half rose from her seat in her excitement. “ They have 
sighted us, dear God, they have sighted us! ” she exclaimed. 

“A hundred crowns to each man of you if we reach yonder first,” 
cried Sir Henry, and he pointed towards where in front of them a sea-fog 
was rolling up swiftly. 

The Queen clasped her hands in agony; every moment the red boat 
gained on them—it was of a lighter build than theirs—and its occupants 
had seen the fog and were straining every nerve to reach it before their 
quarry. 

“ Five hundred crowns to each man if we reach the fog first,” said 
the Oueen. 

The men redoubled their efforts; the splash of the yellow oars and 
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their laboured breaths were the only sounds heard, except for, again and 
again that hoarse cry, “ Make way, make way! ” 

But the boat gained; nearer and nearer it crept, until they could 
distinguish its occupants dimly through the veil of mist. There, standing 
straight as an arrow in the stern, was the tall, thin form of Master Secretary. 
The Queen seemed to feel his keen eyes pierce distance and rest upon her, 
penetrating easily her flimsy disguise, and his leering yellow face to hold 
a subtle triumph. And yes, she could swear it, there in the prow sat the 
hunched-up figure of her uncle and enemy, the Duke of Norfolk, and 
peside him the hooded and cloaked figure of a woman, her face hidden in 
her hands. 

They were nearing the edge of the fog! A few boat-lengths and they 
would be enveloped in it; but the scarlet craft had overtaken them—she 
was behind them, then alongside. 

“ Hold! in the King’s name! ” 

The Queen, covering her face, gave all up as lost. A hand was 
stretched out to arrest their course; Sir Henry slashed at it savagely, and 
it fell back limp. With a swift twist of the rudder he veered the nose of 
the boat round, so as to place them out of reach, but the scarlet craft was 
now between them and the friendly fog, and the respite could at best be 
but momentarily. Already a long boat-hook stretched out its jagged point 
to grip them in its cruel hold, when, as if by magic, relief came: A skiff, 
filled with an uproarious party who had partaken tcc freely of home-brewed 
ale, loomed out of the mist. Disregarding the warning shouts trom the 
royal boat, the befuddied occupants kept their course, until with a shock 
the two crafts met, and some of the merry party were precipitated into 
the water. 

The delay was but momentary; the scarlet boat righted her course 
almost immediately; but in that second’s delay the harm was done. The 
Queen’s boat swept by like lightning, and was gone like a grey wraith as the 
fog enveloped her. 

* ad * * 7. 7 

Hid in the thick blanket of mist Sir Henry bade the men pause and 
muffle their oars. Too well he knew the relentless, unflinching purpose of 
Master Secretary to trust in the respite that the fog gave them. At best, 
the scarlet boat could be but a little distance behind, and it behoved them 
to row cautiously, as the danger of being run down by other vessels was 
imminent, and they were obliged to hoist a light. 

Then an ominous splashing and low-voiced whispering to their right 
caused them to ship oars hurriedly. 

“‘ They must be hereabouts,” a voice said so distinctly that they thought 
they must have been discovered. 

**Tis but small odds; see, the fog lifts,” came the answer, but from 
further away, showing that the boat had passed. 

But the words were all too true; in the distance the fog was rising 
as quickly as it had fallen; soon it would roll out to sea and the river be 
clear. 

At the imminence of the danger the Queen’s energies sprang to life. 
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impulsively thrusting her hands into her bosom, she drew forth the little 
leathern bag, the contents of which had dazzled the eyes of her maid-of- 
honour earlier in the evening. Even in the fitful light of the boat lamp 
the jewels she held glowed and sparkled. 

“See here, my men,” she whispered, for she dared not raise her voice. 
*- Five hundred crowns apiece have ye already earned, and it’s these jewels 
divided amongst you, if you take us te some spot where we may lie safe 
from our pursuers for an hour.” 

The two men’s eyed glistened greedily, and they held a swift consulta- 
tion; then one asserted that he knew a place where they would be as safe 
as in their graves, but that it was a secret of the great river, shared with 
others, and which they dared not reveal, unless his “ young lordship ” and 
his friends would consent to have their eyes bandaged. 

The Queen looked helplessly towards Sir Henry, and in his stern 
glance read disapproval of her action in having shown the men that she 
was possessed of so much wealth. Too late she regretted the impulse, 
and wished that she had left it to his cool and ready wit to extricate them 
from their perilous position. But there was no time for hesitation; already 
the splash of oars again near them denoted that their pursuers were returning, 
and a shout told them that they had spied their light. ‘ Ciel! ” cried the 
Queen to Sir Henry in rapid French, “ but it’s a certain danger to an odd 
chance.” And “ have your way,” she told the men. 

Handkerchiefs swiftly blinded her sight and that of the Mistress Cicely; 
the boatmen exerted all their powers, and the boat sped swiftly down the 
river. But the scarlet craft had spied them, and was once more in hot 
pursuit. 

With her senses quickened now that her sight was hidden, the Queen 
felt every inch of the thrilling chase that was now in full swing. With her 
hand clasped tight in that of the Mistress Cicely, she gathered by the sounds 
that reached her that they had cleared the fog and were once more in the 
open; and again, with despair at her heart, she felt that their pursuers gained, 
and that if the chase were to be a long one, it could have but one ending. 

A swift turn of the rudder and a heeling to one side told her that they 
had turned a bend. The pace was tremendous, and the wind rushed past 
their ears. Then came a shock that sent the Queen pitching out of her 
seat, and for a second she thought that all was indeed over; then she felt 
the boat grate as it grounded, and she realised that they had struck the 
bank. One of the men helped her out, and she half-stumbled, half-walked 
up what appeared to be a narrow pathway. Se put out her hands, and felt 
walls at each side of her, dank with slime. ‘Then she began to ascend 
some rough-hewn steps; she had counted ten when her guide stopped 
at what appeared to be a door, for he knocked thrice in a peculiar manner, 
and gave a pass-word, at which it opened. They entered, and the Queen 
tore the bandage from her eyes. 


III. 


For a few moments the light dazzled her, and then she saw that they 
were in what appeared to be a cave, in which some men were seated round 
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a rough deal table, while 
others lolled about on the 
various kegs and bales of 
merchandise that littered 
the place. 

The Mistress Cicely 
shrank closer to Sir 
Henry, her eyes limpid 
with fear at the strange 
company in which she 
found herself; but the 
Queen, mindful of the 
role she played, swag- 
gered forward and doffed 
her plumed hat. “ Kind 
sir,” she said, mimicking 
a French accent, “ your 
friends here” (she indi- 
cated the two boatmen), 
“ have promised us shel- 
ter from our foes; you 
shall not be the poorer 
for it an’ I promise you.” 

A big rough-bearded 
man, who appeared to be 
the leader, rose slowly. 
“Ho, ho! my young 
cock’rel, but you’ve a 
loud crow,” he said jeer- 
ingly. An’ who may 
ye be, that ye think your- 
self safer here than out- 
side? ” 

He waved a hand to 
quiet his men, who had 
sprung up menacingly at 
the entrance of strangers. 

In quick, nervous 
sentences the Queen told 
him that she was a young 
French marquis, who had 
been detained in England 
for political crimes, and 
was now (with her little 
page) escaping to France. 
“And this gentleman,” 
she concluded, indicating 
Sir Henry Norreys, who LEAVING BEHIND IT A WHITE SNAKE-LIKE TRAIL. 
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stood, his back to the wall and an inscrutable expression on his face, “ is my 
very good friend and comrade.” 

A parley then took place between Big Pete (as the smuggler was named) 
and the boatmen. At length Pete appeared satisfied, for he gave a surly 
grunt, and, putting forward some chairs, began to make some rough prepara- 
tions for a meal. 

The Queen was about to refuse, when she caught Sir Henry’s glance. 
His lips moved, and formed the one word “ Eat,” so she sat down with 
the Mistress Cicely and made a pretence of swallowing some food. 

Her eyes roamed about her; the men were a desperate and cut-throat- 
looking crew, armed to the teeth with long knives and daggers, and like 
to show but little mercy if the occasion warranted; and then suddenly she 
became conscious of another pair of eyes. A tall, olive-skinned youth, 
lounging in a corner, was watching her from under half-closed lids. If 
she dropped her gaze or turned her head she was still conscious of his 
glance, and of all that villainous crew the Queen, though she knew not 
why, feared him the most. 

Time passed, and the company waxed merry as the ale flowed freely, 
and the quips and coarse jests caused the colour to flee from the Mistress 
Cicely’s cheek and the Queen’s to take on a richer tint; but she did not 
quail—she laughed with the loudest of them—and presently even feigned 
to be a trifle drunk, as her glass was filled and re-filled and she emptied 
it surreptitiously on the ground from time to time; and still Sir Henry 
stood, his arms folded, a silent spectator to all; and the olive-skinned youth 
watched, a subtle gleam in his dark eyes. 

And all unexpectedly the climax came. The Queen had finished her 
pretence of eating, and, intent upon keeping the smugglers in a good temper, 
sat recounting to them stories of old France, to which they listened spell- 
bound. Suddenly the youth, with a muttered exclamation, leaned forward, 
and tossed across to her an apple, from a pile beside him. Taken utterly 
by surprise, and forgetful for the moment of her garb, the Queen parted 
her knees to catch the apple in her skirt. The warning word from Sir 
Henry came too late, and she saw the trap into which she had fallen. With 
a triumphant shout the youth sprang up. “It’s as I thought me—it’s a 
wench! ” he roared. 

In a moment all was confusion. “ Damme! ” cried Big Pete; “ but 
if she’s a wench she shall bide here.” 

“ Here’s another of ’em,” shouted a second man, seizing the Mistress 
Cicely, who began to cry; “and as pretty a piece as you could wish to 
find.” 

Knocking the man’s hand up with the flat of her sword, the Queen 
wrenched the girl free, and with a swift cry of “ 4 moi, Henry, 4 moi! ” 
sprang up on to the table, where for a brief moment she stood at 
bay. 

Sir Henry at the first alarm had exchanged a quick signal with the 
two beatmen, whom he shrewdly reckoned would stand by them for the 
sake of the reward, and now, taking advantage of the momentary surprise 
in which the Queen’s action had thrown the smugglers, dashed forward, 
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followed by his two men, and with a lightning movement extinguished the 
hanging lamp that Seminated the cave. 

The confusion became chaos. In the darkness none could dis- 
tinguish friend from foe, and the smugglers hit out wildly at one another, 
cursing and swearing in a manner horrible to hear. Guided by her first 


cry, Sir Henry seized the Queen, and, tracking and slashing, cut a passage” 


to the entrance; the two men who with the Mistress Cicely followed, and 
the little party ‘stood at bay by the narrow aperture. 

“ Make your way to the water, find the boat, which is hidden ’neath 
the weeds, and unloose her while I guard the door,” whispered Sir Henry 
from between his teeth. “ If 1 follow you not in a short space, escape with 
all speed.” 

The Queen realised that here, indeed, was no time for argument. 
Fortunately for them, the iron-bound door was open, but already one of 
the smugglers had discovered some tinder and was striving to ignite it, and 
in the light the men were three to one. With the Mistress Cicely clinging 
to her, she ran blindly down the steps and along the narrow tunnel, until 
she came to the opening cut in the side of the bank, which at high tide 
was covered with water. 

Aided by the two boatmen, for Sir Henry had refused all assistance, 
they commenced in the now pitchy darkness a frantic search for the boat. 
Would they never find it? Each moment the Queen dreaded to hear a 
sound from the strife within that would tell her her lover had fallen. 

Then at last, cunningly covered in the thick weeds, they discovered 
it. To unloose her was the work of a moment; to launch her that of 
another; then throwing caution to the winds, the Queen again raised her 
voice: “ 4 moi, Henry, 4 moi! ” 

There followed a pause. To her intensified imagination it seemed as 
though, indeed, the noise of the fighting in the cave floated out more fiercely 
towards her. Then came a dull clanging thud that rippled the water around 
them. 

“ Jesu! ” whispered the Queen, her eyes black with dread; “ they’ve 
shut the door.” 

And she. buried her face in her hands as she pictured Sir Henry, one to 
half a score, shut in with that savage crew. Her fears were groundless, 
for a moment later he appeared, one arm hanging useless at his side, and 
bleeding profusely from a wound in the side of his head. Quickly he 
stepped into the boat, and bade the men shove off. 

Just then such a pandemonium of shouts, groans, cursing, and ham- 
merings arose as would have raised the dead. 

“What is it, Henry? What is it? ” cried the Queen, clinging to 
him, sobbing, as she saw how grievously he was wounded. 

“ PFaith, my Queen, it’s but that the door is fast closed and our 
friends safe inside of it! ” he replied whimsically, caressing her dusky hair, 
which had escaped from the disfiguring wig in the struggle, and hung over 
her shoulders in rich profusion. 

“ Thank God! ” she breathed, realising that soon they would be safe, 
as the boat moved swiftly through the now inky water. 
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But it was a hope destined to be unfulfilled, for, unobserved, another 


craft had come alongside of them. 

“ Ha! ha! ” shouted a voice, while a man in it with bloodshot eyes 
stopped their progress. 

“ Aye, it be the pretty Jordling,” cried another; “he that sought to 
steal thy wench from thee, Roger, at the inn but an hour gone.” 

With that the load of men reeled out of their boat a few paces from 
where the Queen and Norreys had climbed the slippery river bank. 

“ Henry, my lover,” cried she, distracted, as the shouts of the men 
coming towards them increased across the still water. 

“See! see! We are lost! ” she wailed, pointing into space. 

Alas! fear had trained not only her hearing, but her sight, for unper- 
ceived, out of the moon-misted blackness, there loomed the nose of a boat. 
Sinisterly it drew nearer, a red shadowy thing, like a blot of blood on the 
water, until it stopped, and there rose in its stern a tall, commanding ‘figure, 
who stepped out and walked straightway up the bank towards the Queen. 

The group of ribald fellows had turned with scared faces, and were 
making for their craft. ‘It’s Master Secretary,” they gasped, while upon 
the bank a voice, cuttingly clear in its cruel intonation, carried to the river’s 
edge. “ Anne, Queen of England, I arrest thee in the King’s name! ” 

Mockingly the Secretary bowed to her Grace as he finished, a trium- 
phant gleam lighting up his foxy face. ‘ Permit me, your Highness.” 
He held out his hand, signifying that he would help her down to the beat; 
but my Lord Norreys stepped forward speaking somewhat rapidly. 

“* Nay, Master Secretary, if you must take the Queen of England, 
it shall be only over my dead body.” Though his right arm hung limp, 
he felt that strength would be vouchsafed him to fight for her with his 
left as it went to where his sword should be. The saints have pty! The 
sword was not at his side! 

With an ironical smile he turned, saying to the King’s Secretary, 
“* Methinks, Master Secretary, thou hast the advantage this time.” 

Without answering, the Secretary went down the bank, the faithful 
Cicely, the Queen, and Sir Henry following, who whispered as he pressed 
her trembling hand, “Over there dawns every day ”—he pointed to the east 
—‘ maybe, dear-heart, the sun will rise sooner than thou thinkest. Trust 
and have faith, for methinks I shall yet set thee free.” 

The Queen, sighing, slowly shook her head. 

Close by the scarlet craft the Secretary stood impatiently. Cere- 
moniously he handed the Queen and her lady into it, wherein already seated 
was the hooded figure of a woman. A look of repugnance passed over 
the face of Sir Henry as he sat opposite to her, which, through her veil, 
she was quick to note, and, seeing, left her cold with shame—a pariah 
among mankind. She, the Mistress Mage, had succeeded in bringing low 
her hated rival; but at what a price! Burying her face in her hands, she 
wept silent, scalding tears. This, too, was Master Secretary’s work. 

Measurely the rowers dipped their scarlet oars as a red rudder swirled 
in the dark waters, veering a blood-red boat back again to the English shore. 
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THE SQUARES OF LONDON, 
AND SOME OF THEIR STORIES 


By EpccumBe STALEY 


HE Squares of London are very interesting from their 
tranquil retired air, and antique pattern, and trees ” 
—so rhapsodises the phlegmatic Dobie in his Diary. 
It is a partial statement only, but in accord with 
the soulless mirth of the Hanoverian incubus. 
Origin has all to do with most things nowadays, 
whether a coronet, a budget, or bit of bric-a-brac— 
so the first step in the ballet of the Squares must be 
the mastery of their genesis. Mostly built for lordly 
residents or wealthy citizens, they marked the first grand extension of the 
metropolis in the eighteenth century. 

Before that moving constellation of ten decades introduced into modern 
times, much of London, west, say, of a curvilinear line north and south 
along and beyond Southampton Row, was open country, wild and uncul- 
tivated. “ Dear Dobie” says, “St. Giles’ Runs ”--now Bedford and 
Russell Squares—“ was a cow pasture,” and, “the thickets” —now Hanover 
and Cavendish Squares—“ were the resort of City lads for blackberrying.” 

Priority in Squaredom belongs chronologically to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Away in the days of wanton chivalry, this was the favourite jousting place 
for Knights-Templar, who made trial of the mettle of their steeds, and the 
Headmen of their mettle, with quaffings of sound old sack in and between, 
liberal if unwise; but then the English, pure and simple, were ever a 
bibulous people. Edward III. turned the “Fields” into a recreation ground 
for “ yokels, clerkes, prentis-handes, and studentes in ye lawe.” Law, and 
low, Lincoln’s Inn had a sorry reputation; for life and property were, more 
or less, at the mercy of the stealthy footpad no less than of the slippery 
legal shark. Gay, in his Trivia, has :— 


“ Where Lincoln’s Inn wide space is raill’d around, 
Cross not with venturesome step, there oft is found 


A lurking thief.” 


In 1735, when the garden was first laid out and fenced in, the “ Fields” 
assumed pretty much their present aspect. It may as well be noted now 
that nobody knows, in or out of the Law, why and wherefore the public 
have been excluded from the centres of the London Squares. The residents 
in eighteenth century Squares have no prescriptive rights to the gardens. 
The iron railings are encroachments upon the property of the community 
at large, and the sooner they are thrown down the better! 

Away, across Holborn—why “ High ” nobody knows—maybe “ High 
Street »—is social Bloomsbury, the highly respectable City cousins of 
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larriking "Appy ’Ampstead, famed far and wide for boarding-houses—more 
or les :s—pretentious—less or more comfortable—full as full can be of human 
humour and human pathos. 

The wych-gate of social Bloomsbury is Red Lion Square—they say 
wisely it is haunted. Those tumbrils rolling daily heavily along the unmade 
road from Tyburn Tree did not tip their cargoes of unshrouded corpses 
in such a delectable burying-ground for nothing. Wailings are still heard 
among the chitter-chatter of the starlings on the trees and eaves: maybe 
they are the lamentations of scores and scores of strung-up criminals, or 
perhaps, after all, they are the less lugubrious, if as strident, screams of 
lazy schoolboys being well spanked for playing truant. Van- lads, too, send 
scudding stones there, aimed well to damage what they strike; and here there 
are the romantic utterances of love-lorn pussy-cats, to account for uncanny 
scufflings. 

Wraiths of hangmen’s victims are not the only spirit-hauntings of 
social Bloomsbury’s Squares; Lord Elden is still laying down the law in 
Bedford Square: his white marble statue sits placidly enough in the 
Abbey, but he wotted not of that. We are peculiarly in duty bound to 
sound the praises of Bloomsbury Square, the parent Square of that choice 








Billingsgate Market, 1780. 


locality. Years gone by it was “so fashionable that foreign princes and 
ambassadors were carried there to see one of the wonders of London.” 

The poet Pope—most fashionable of the “ Dandies ”—never omitted 
to visit the daily ten o’clock promenade; but Lord Chesterfield it was who 
gave style and fame to Bloomsbury Square—who wrote famous letters to 
his son, and incidentally gave audiences to all Europe. Steele, also an 
habitué of fashion’s haunts, has, in one of his Essays, “ A Great Man’s 
Levée,” described the modus vivendi. 

“* Whispers, false alarms, and private intimations,” he says, “ pass 
backward and forward from the porter, the valet, and the patron himself 
before the gaping crew, who are to pay their court, are gathered together. 
When the scene is ready, the doors fly open and discover his Lordship. 
There are several ways of making his first appearance—you may be either 
half dressed and washing yourself, which is, indeed, the most stately, or 
you may be more reserved, and preserve a certain chastity of deportment.” 
This was surely not the manner of fashionable Chesterfield, if we may believe 
that charming story-in-paint at the Tate Gallery; but let Steele pass. 

Richard Baxter and Hans Sloane also dwelt in Bloomsbury Square, 
and their example was followed, later on, by Lord Beaconsfield when a boy. 
He used to sit upon the mound of grass, in the middle of the Square, and 
tangle the tassel of his school mortar-board and the love-locks of his forehead, 
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and, at that, to bell-the-cat. Sir Thomas Lawrence did a good deal of his 
painting in Russell Square, and the beaux of Society foregathered before 
him, so as to greet his beauteous models: Sarah Siddons and Caroline Fry; 
Lady Blessington and Lady Carrington; and many “ A Head of a Lady.” 
“ A child with a kid ” he did, in 1800, in the Square gardens; but what 
about “ Satan calling his Legions ”? 

Gordon Square has undoubtedly a claim to the distinction of tragedy 
Called originally “ The Field of Forty Paces,” it covers up from daily ken 
the dire deed of two blood-thirsty brothers, lovers of one and the same 
romantic girl. She was coy, and never could make up her mind whether 
she loved fair Jim or dark Jack best: “ him whose embrace was the most 
impulsive, or him whose caress tasted the sweetest.” All in the garden 
green the maiden sat; she sat and sat, and watched the brothers mark out 
their distance; she saw unmoved the first blood drawn; and, when both 
her swains fell dead at her feet, she just sighed deeply, but within a week 
she married the barber or some other fellow. Such was the fickleness of 
Bloomsbury maidens in the eighteenth century : many of them are “ Suffra- 
gettes ” now! 

Torrington, Tavistock, Woburn, Brunswick, Regent, Gordon, Meck- 
lenburg, and Queen’s, with Burton Crescent—that half square of a circle— 
are packed full of respectability, cant, and absurdity. They have no exclu- 
sive possession of noble deeds and anecdote, the neighbourhood imposes 
conventions, and there is a good deal of spying at the world and his wife 
from behind front window curtains. Everybody knows another’s business 
far better than his or her own, because no one ever speaks to anybody else. 

Bloomsbury, Russell, Bedford, Argyll, Euston, Fitzroy, and Soho, with 
Endersleigh Gardens as a fringe, are quite der autres choses. People there 
have always been rather cosmopolitan in their proclivities, and are content 
to live and let live. That ineffable treasure of the domestic menage and of 
the prandial restaurant, the foreign waiter, foregathers in his thousands there- 
abouts. Fitzroy Square belongs to Zurich and Berlin: Soho to Paris and 
Vienna—things English are at a discount. 

“ Soho! ” was the hunting chorus of those who followed hare in 1610, 
as “ Tally-ho ” is that for hounds in 1910. The Hare-earths of Soho were 
famous, and so were Teresa Corneley’s masked balls in Stuart days. Alas! 
she came to want, her sale of asses’ milk failed, and she that had been the 
plaything of a King, ended her days in the Fleet prison. 

The names borne by the London Squares are, as a rule, quite common- 
place, but an exception must be made with respect to Belle Sauvage Yard. 
Addison, in his Essay “ On Signs,” has pointed out the humour of that 
nomenclature. “ As for the Bell Savage, which,” he sys, “is the sign 
of a savage man standing by a bell, I was formerly very much puzzled by 
the conceit of it, till I accidentally fell into the reading of an old romance, 
translated out of the French, which gives an account of a very beautiful 
woman who was found in a wilderness, and is called in the French La Belle 
Sauvage, and is everywhere translated by our countrymen the ‘ Bell 
Savage’! ” 

“The “ Yard,” now a dismal business cul-de-sac, was, in the days of 
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Covent Garden. 


Addison and Steele, a spacious thoroughfare between Fleet-, Flow-, Flud-, 
or Lud-gate and Snow Hill. No wives of haberdashers or stationers turned 
out more smartly kirtled than the dower and damsel of the “ Yard ” 
to mingle with the City “ smarts ” up and down Ludgate Hill. A good 
many, however, preferred to go the other way and view “ The Tumblers,” 
as the nine sportive members of the Mohock Club were called, rolling 
women in hogsheads down Snow Hi'l into the brook! 

The Piazza of Covent Garden was, in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, quite as far from Ludgate Circus as it was from St. James’s, 
so we can tarry here awhile, but we must lay Steele’s warning to heart. 
“ There is,” he says in his Essay, “ Twenty-four Hours in London,” “ an 
air in the purveyors for Covent Garden, who frequently converse with 
morning rakes, very unlike the seemly sobriety of those bound for Stocks 
Market.” He describes his voyage from Richmond, and says, “I landed 
with ten sail of apricot boats at Strand Bridge, after having put into Nine 
Elms, and taken in melons, consigned by Mr. Cuffe, of that place, to Sarah 
Sewell and Company, at their stall in Covent Garden. We arrived at Strand 
Bridge at six of the clock, and were unloading: when the hackney-workmen 
of the foregoing night took their leave of each other at the Dark House, 
to go to bed before the day was too far spent. Chimney-sweepers pass’d 
by us as we made up to the Market, and some raillery happened between 
the fruit wenches and the workmen about the Devil and Eve, with allusion 
to their several professions. I could not believe any place more entertaining 
than Covent Garden.” He often turned into Wills’ coffee-house to gather 
up the gossip. 
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James's 

Square was built by 

Charles II., and 
George III. was 

born at Norfolk 
House. It was 

famed for its sport- 

ing character. “ Mr. 

Kox told Mr. 

Rogers that Dr. 
Sydenham, the 
celebrated ~ physi- 

cian, was sitting at 
his window looking 

down Palle-Malle, 

with his pipe of 

Cavendish and his 
silver tankard of 

fine ale, when a 

low fellow made a 

snatch at it, and 

carried it off. Chase 

was given, but the 

villain went to 

EH « earth in the bushes 

eatte Hits VG a tae of Bond Street.” 
Gillroy has, in 
one of his carica- 
.ftures, preserved 
some of the essence 
of St. James’s Square. Poor wheezy, fat Lady Buckinghamshire one day 
came out of her house going to the play, when a voice in the crowd cried 
out, “I should like to see where the middle of that woman’s back is! ” 
To record her Ladyship’s reply would shock the modest readers of The 
Idler, so we forbear. Where she died old George Byng, “ Father of the 
House of Commons,” lived and “kept a cow in the paddock”! We 
can well believe all this, for the Square is still a bowery: pity it is 
that members of the Clubs do not take their siestas there, but perhaps 
bold Boscawen’s French guns outside “ No. 2” might go off—who 

knows! 

King James had a good deal to do with Hanover and the Hanoverians 
remotely through his daughter, so we can skip up Swallow Alley and past 
“ The Blue Porto,” and passing the nuptial altar of Smart Society at St. 
George’s, enter Hanover Square. 

Before 1716 it was the resort of evil characters, and Tennant says: 
“ T remember a deep hollow road, full of soughs, with here and there a 
ragged house, the lurking-place of cut-throats.” In 1720 five buildings 
began to rise, all ia the German style: Lord Hillsborough’s was the ren- 


Covent Garden, 
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Parliament Square, 


dezvous of the famous Supper Club, affected by gamblers, adventurers, 
and counterfeiters. 

Sebastian Bach had his conservatorium in Hanover Square, but Sir 
John Porter and other residents prosecuted him for a public nuisance! Lady 
Mary Montagu passed the last few months of her life in Leaf Street, hard 
by. Horace Walpole thus describes her: “I have seen her; her avarice, 
her dirt, and her vivacity have all increased. Her dress, like her language, 
is a mixture of many countries—the ground-work rags and the embroidery 
nastiness! ” 

Cavendish and Berkeley Squares were famed, at the period of the first 
Reform Bill, for their sporting possibilities. In 1853 a fox was killed by 
the hunt in the former, and not many years before Hoydon, the painter, found 
the latter a capital place for snipe. “No. 50,” in Berkeley Square, is 
haunted, but that has nothing to do with the fine iron-work in front of 
almost all the houses. Lord Rosebery was said, in early days, to be a 
collector thereof; but his juvenile appearance led to many a contretempts. 
“ Treasures,” in the areas, looking up, saw, as they supposed, the butcher’s 
young man nodding at them: it was his Lordship inspecting the flare- 
basket and torch-extinguishers! 

Of Golden Square Hutton wrote: “ Not exactly in anybody’s way 
to and from anywhere.” It had a gruesome origin—ten thousand corpses, 
dead of the Great Plague, were buried there, and in 1864 a terrible outbreak 
of cholera was the direct effect of the opening out of the drains. Never- 
theless, Golden Square has some charming memories. Ellen Cibber sang her 
pretty songs, whose echoes have not yet died away, and Angelica Kauffman 
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painted her lovely miniature ere she died there of the plague, “far from the 
haunts of man.” Lords Bolingbroke and Peterborough, with their rapiers 
in their hands, would be among the thousands foregathering from limbo. 

Parliament Square was designed as a Victorian Premier’s Place. Five 
of them are there now, and the other seven look to Storey’s Gate to move 
them thither. It is now a very busy Square. Cromwell and his lion, 
prophetic as can be, are not far off: he would not have tolerated the much 
talking of the present dry Commons.  Gillroy’s skit, “ Paradise Lost,” 
published in 1784, is prophetic of all political crises—Fox, Burke, Shel- 
burne, and Pitt, in the words of the famous squib: 


“ With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms, 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence them guide.” 


So much for the Squares of London, “ interesting from their tranquil, 
retired air, and antique pattern and trees! ” Perhaps we may, with Lord 
Roscommon, sum up the whole argument : 


“ Yet here among things improper for a “ Square,” 
Which Men of Judgment only will relate; 
For whatsoever contradicts my Sense, 
I hate to see, and never can believe.” 





Sinell, harmless, well-meaning Tourist, with a smile: “ It’s a fine day.” 


Gigantic infuriated Highlander: “ An’ who the deevil said it was na’? 
Ye wad pick a quarrel wi 4 stane wall! ™ 














illustrated by R. Dubois 


[From the memoirs of his assistant and secretary, 


Gertrude Delaney, D.Sc.] 


V.—THE BIOLOGICAL BURGLAR 


= OQUILA non capit muscas. The Professor revelled 

in research whose fundamental principles were un- 

thought of, and, in some cases, almost unthinkable, 

so far as the ordinary so-called scientists are con- 

cerned. He did not trouble about such things as 

the exact atomic weight of an element, or the 

viscosity of a solution, or the conductivity of an 

electrolyte, or the size of an ion. These matters, 

so well worth the attention of great minds, were of 

little interest to Professor Mudgewood. Pure mathematics was his primary 

subject, and he was wont to make most astonishing incursions into the 

most remote and undreamed domains of nature. Now and again, how- 

ever, some thought would enter his mind unconnected with mathematics, 

and he would set about following this up with a freedom of method and a 

disregard of established and preconceived ideas which would have horrified 
most of his brother Fellows of the Royal Society. 

In the instance which I am about to relate the Professor was off the 
track of mathematics, wandering through unmapped worlds. I had grown 
to be very fond of him, in spite of his occasional peculiarities, and I followed 
kis work in an almost worshipful manner, and would not have left his 
service for the most munificent offer. I was not exactly his dime damnée, 
but I was not far removed from being in such a position. 

We were taking 4 constitutional stroll on Hampstead Heath, as was 
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our wont on Sunday afternoon, and were just about to turn back towards 
the Professor’s home, when he stooped and picked up a dandelion. 

Slowly he stood upright, and gazed first at the dandelion, then at me. 
His little red face and smiling lips grew abnormally serious as he remarked 
to me, “ Gertrude Delaney, have you ever considered how little difference 
there is between you and a dandelion? ” 

I was rather startled by this question, no less so because it was seriously 
uttered. It is true some girls are likened to daisies, to lilies, to roses, and other 
various flora, to which I presume they are supposed to approximate in some 
way or other, but I have never yet heard a girl called a dandelion, and as 
applied to me, a Doctor of Science of London University, the term seemed 
distinctly inappropriate. However, I knew that the depth of a stream 
could not be gauged by the colour cf the water, nor could the Professor’s 
cryptic utterances be plumbed by superficial rumination. Therefore, I 
ventured on a non-committal, “ How so, Professor? ” 

For answer thé Professor crushed 
the flower in his hand, and flung it 
away as we returned on our homeward 
journey. But this hardly satisfied me. 
My curiosity had been aroused, and 
curiosity is an animal which will never 
patiently starve. 

“ Kr—would you mind telling 
me in what way I resemble a dande- 
lion? » I ventured, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence. 

The Professor glanced at me side- 
ways with a look of pity in his eyes. 

“ Really—really, Delaney,” he 
drawled, with magnificent superiority 

That night 1 dreamt of strange and wondrous matters. in his tones, “ have you never learned 
that in the essentials you and a 
dandelion are the same? ” 

“JT am afraid not,” I replied patiently. “Perhaps you would 
enlighten me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and snorted cryptically, “ C.H.O.N.S.” 

*“ Chons! ” I exclaimed in amazement. 

The Professor sighed wearily. ‘“ Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitro- 
gen, Sulphur,” he explained. 

“Oh! Protoplasm! ” I cried. 

“Yes, protoplasm, the essential constituent of a living organism, 
whether it be animal or vegetable. And to my mind there is not much 
difference between the two.” He relapsed into silence, and did not speak 
again until we reached home. 

On the following morning, during breakfast, he again alluded to the 
subject. 

“ You remember the dandelion episode? ” he queried, with a smile. 

I nodded. I was in the act of masticating a crust tempered with 
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marmalade. 
He continued. 
“5 have 
reached a 
stage in some 
biological in- 
vestigations at 
which J re- 
quire your 
assistance.” 

I put my 
elbows on the 
table and 
frowned. So 
that was the 
reason the 
Professor had 
been spending 
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so many hours : i te M\\ 
in the con- By <\rReey oe 
servatory ; he : ' c 


had been at |~ he , 4 7 Z | | 
work again |" ih | 
: tty 


Wa 


secretly, in the | , j . 
same distrust- ve : need 
ful manner 
which I ‘‘ HAVE YOU EVER CONSIDERED HOW LITTLE DIFFERENCE THERE 
thought had IS BETWEEN YOU AND A DANDELION? ”’ 








been eradi- 
cated. I felt very angry, but I said nothing, and waited for the Professor 
to further unfold his flans, which he soon did. 

“ T have come to the conclusion,” said he, “ that the difference between 
vegetable and animal is very slight—very slight. And that the two might 
easily be interchanged under favourable conditions. I do not think you 
could name one ‘life’ property belonging to vegetables which does not 
belong to some animal, or vice versa.” He paused. 

“In the lower forms of life, perhaps not,” I replied thoughtfully, 
“ but in the higher ones the power of locomotion is absent in plants.” 

The Professor smiled. ‘ What about the spermatozoids of ferns? 
Besides, some animals, such as oysters, do not possess such power. Try 
again.” 

a Sensitiveness,” I hazarded quickly. 

“ The ‘sensitive plant’ possesses local sensitiveness apparently. As 
for animals—certain parasites are insensitive.” 

Then I smiled. “I think I can tell you one difference, Professor. 
All animals have a special digestive cavity for the absorption of solid food; 
no plants possess this.” 

The Professor looked at me severely, then broke into a prolonged 
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chuckle. “ You should not try t- be facetious, Delaney, for I presume 
you have heard of the pitcher plant, which possesses a kind of external 
stomach capable of digesting such food? Besides, you are wrong about 
the animals. Certain parasites take no solid food, but live on food taken 
in by diffusion. No, Delaney, I am afraid you cannot give me a hard and 
fast line. You might refer to the presence or absence of a protecting 
membrane of cellulose, but of course this is absent during part of the life- 
history of many plants, and is present in sea-squirts or ascidians. Even 
the nature of the food is no absolute test; ordinary plants, by means of 
their chlorophyll, feed on simple food—salts, water, carbon-dioxide. 
Animals feed typically upon proteids and other complex foods. But there 
are exceptions—there are exceptions. The green hydra possesses chloro- 
phyll. To my mind, the chief difference, though, as I 
have pointed out, not an essential difference, is the 
manner of absorption of food as distinct from the actual 
food absorbed. The higher animals absorb food from 
the blood. The higher plants absorb food from various 
sap solvents.” He rose from the table, and taking his 
glasses from his pocket, rubbed them carefully and 
methodically on his red silk handkerchief. 1 knew that 
this prefaced some important statement. The Professor 
cleared his throat; then, standing in front of the fireplace 
with his hands behind his back, commenced slowly : 

“ If a liquid could be produced which would sup- 
port the life of corpuscles, phagocytes, and other neces- 
sary organisms, or which would carry out their functions 
and act as a food-carrier, we could do without heart, 
or lungs, or blood. We might be greatly benefited by 
such a liquid, and do away altogether with many 
diseases, and er—we might be better without certain 
of our organs. Similarly it would be useful to invent 
an artificial sap for plant-——” 

He stopped suddenly, and I ventured to remark, 

“Here isa yellow daisy.” « T)on’t you think this would be rather a big research, 
Professor—one, in fact, almost too big for us to undertake? ” 

He smiled grimly. “I have done it,” he remarked laconically. “I 
have made both the liquids, and, what is more important still, I have made 
them of such substances that, when the two are mixed, they exert no action 
upon one another. Think of it, Delaney! Think of it—no action what- 
soever—whatsoever—none whatever! ” 

I was not very excited. In the first place, the Professor had deceived 
himself; in the second place, even if he had made such solutions, I could 
hardly see why their miscibility should be of any importance, and I said so. 

“ You really don’t see what can be done by means of the two liquids 
used together? ” queried the Professor, with amazement in his voice. 

I shook my head. 

“ Ah, well! ” he remarked, “ you will understand later.’ Without 
further explanation he turned, and, leaving the room, went to his labora- 
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tories. It was nine o’clock. 
The cheerful little man was 
always punctual. 

Having performed my 
usual matutinal duties, I 
followed him into the labo- 
ratory. But though I was 
late, he did not remark upon 
the fact. He was standing 
in the doorway of the par- 
tition which separated and 
made private the rear por- 
tion of his chemical labora- 
tory. He raised his right 
hand, and with his fore- 
finger beckoned solemnly, a 
most unusual proceeding on 
his part. I went behind the 
partition in some excite- 
ment. I was going to see 
yet another phase of the 
Professor’s work. 

The Professor crossed 
over to a bench below the 
window, and, grasping in 
each hand a two-litre flask, 
turned round and held the 
vessels up. 

“ Blood substitute,” he 
said quietly, holding out for 
my inspection the flask in 
his right hand, which con- 
tained a white, milky fluid. 
Then stretching forth the 
other hand, in which he 
grasped a flask containing a 
transluscent liquid with a 
slight green tinge: “ Sap 
substitute,” he remarked. 

I examined the con- 


tents of the bottles curiously. 


I asked. 
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THE PIECES OF FLESH SEEMED TO HAVE 


TAKEN HOLD. 


“What are you going to do about it? ” 


He put the bottles down, and rubbed his nose thoughtfully. “ Do?” 
he echoed. “Do? Why, continue the experiments I have already com- 
menced—on a larger scale, of course—a larger scale. Here, for instance,” 
he continued, turning to a large cage which I had not perceived previously, 
“is a dog; its heart, lungs and kidneys are in those bottles over there.” 


“ How long has the poor beast been dead? ” I asked. 
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“Tt is not dead,” was the response, “but in an extremely healthy 
condition. This tube is joined to the one-time aorta, and conveys blood 
substitute pumped in by means of an artificial heart worked by this small 
motor. The return tube here carries the liquid, with the waste products, 
to a series of purifiers on the shelf there; thence to the regenerating plant, 
and so back to the heart. The dog does not breathe, and I shall be much 
surprised if sclerosis, or old age, ever intervene.” 

“ But, Professor,” I exclaimed, “how is the food digested in the 
stomach and carried to the various parts of the body? ” 

“ That would be a very simple matter, but it is one which, so far, has 
never troubled me, for the dog never eats.” 

“ Never eats! ” 

“ No, the food, together with the oxygen, is absorbed in the regenerat- 
ing plant.” 

“ Wonderful! ” I exclaimed. ‘ Wonderful! What next? ” 

Ignoring my question, the Professor continued. “ Passing to the 
question of the sap substitute, here is a yellow daisy.” 

“ A daisy? ” I laughed. “A sunflower, you mean! ” 

The stalk was half an inch in diameter and four feet long, and the 


flower was large in proportion. 
“ A daisy, 1 said,” remarked the Professor 


irritably. ‘I pulled it up by the roots in the garden, 
and placed it in that bowl with sap substitute, since 
when it has grown and thriven.” 

“ Wonderful! ” I exclaimed again. “ But it 
seems to me, Professor, that you have finished experi- 
menting, and not merely begun.” 
oi week ey py “Finished! ” he remarked sarcastically. “ When 

has one ever finished? The line I am about to take 





is a new one entirely; this is merely preliminary.” He took off his 


glasses and wiped them carefully. After pausing a moment he looked 
up at me quickly, and asked abruptly, “ Do you know anything about 
grafting? ” 

“No,” I replied promptly. I do, as a matter of fact, but when the 
Professor asks if anyone “ knows,” he does not mean have they read or 
learnt, but have they studied and experimented. 

“ Well, well,” he sighed, obviously relieved that I did not pretend 
to knowledge. ‘“ You know you can graft different kinds of plants upon 
the same stem—that is common knowledge. You also know, I presume, 
that portions of animals have been removed and replaced by a method of 
grafting. You should be aware, also, that successful grafting only takes 
place when the two parts are more or less closely allied in species.” 


I nodded. 


“Now, to my mind,” continued the Professor, “ this similarity is 
entirely unnecessary. What is really necessary is not that the cells in 
juxtaposition should be similar, but that the food or sap upon which they 
feed should be similar, since naturally the grafted portion must live on the 
same food as the main plant or animal. Am I quite clear? ” 
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“Quite, Professor, thank you,” I replied, though I did not entirely 
realise what he was driving at. 

“ Well, then,” he went on imperturbably, “if a sap were supplied 
containing artificially the necessary tood, any two plants could be grafted 
together. If a blood substitute were supplied, containing the requisite 
ingredients, any two forms of animal tissue could be grafted together, and 
lastly, if a suitable mixture of the two were prepared ”—his voice sank 
to a hoarse whisper and trembled with excitement—“ animal and vegetable 
tissues could be grafted promiscuously upon one another.” 

“‘ Stupendous! ” I cried; and made the mental reservation, “ but 
impossible.” 

That night I dreamed of strange and wondrous matters; of cherry 
trees that barked like dogs, and opened gates and saved the expenses of a 
watch-dog; of cabbages that lifted themselves from the earth and walked to 
the pot; of terriers that meandered round the dining-table after dinner so 
that one might pluck luscious strawberries from their backs. And then, 
again, the remembrance of the dog in the Professor’s laboratory flitted 
through my dreams, and a sentence from a Latin exercise of many years 
before came back persistently to mock me— Nullum animal quod 
sanguinem habet sine corde esse potest.” Verily truisms may be more 
fallacious than apparent lies! 

For several weeks I assisted the Professor in the manufacture of these 
two liquids. He believed in doing things on a grand scale, and, having 
satisfied himself that the properties of his compounds were such as required, 
he refrained from further experiment until he had manufactured a sufficient 
quantity of each to work on a large scale. It was rather expensive, no 
doubt. When he announced that he was ready to proceed with other matters, 
he had already made, and stored several thousand gallons of each in specially 
prepared covered tanks, which stood in rows in his garden. 

At last, one morning, he told me that all was ready. 

“ What is the next experiment to be? ” I asked eagerly. 

He flicked his teeth with his thumb-nail, and looked at me through 
half-closed eyes for a moment. 

“ Would. you like me to draw off your blood and give you the sub- 
stitute? ” he asked doubtfully. “ Not, of course, that I suggest removing 
your vital organs,” he added hastily. “I merely suggest that you might 
be better without ordinary blood—with a richer, purer substance.” 

“No,” I laughed; “ hardly that, Professor.” 

“No? Ah, well! As you like.’ He seemed both surprised and 
pained, but I noticed that in this instance he did not offer to experiment 
upon himself. 

After waiting a few moments to collect his thoughts, and to perform 
unnecessarily with his red handkerchief upon his forehead, he began again. 

“ The virginia creeper outside the house is very fine. Let us improve 
it. First, the roots must be carefully uncovered and a large tank placed 
beneath them, which we will fill with a mixture of blood and sap substitutes 
‘n equal proportions.” 

«© Why blood substitute? ” I interrupted, rather amazed. 
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He sniffed. ‘ Because I intend to graft human flesh upon the creeper.” 
“ But, Professor, who will submit to being grafted? ” I laughed. 

“] do not intend to graft any person—-merely portions ot persons. 
Dr. Ponsonby at the hospital has been good enough to give me from time 
to time several amputated hands and fingers, the tissues of which I kept 
living by supplying them with a continual flow of blood substitute through 
the arteries. ‘They are in the cupboard there. I intend to graft some of 
the striped muscle fibres of these on to the virginia creeper. Now, let us 
set to work—to work, Delaney.” . 

We soon had our virginia creeper growing under the new conditions, 
but although we had pulled up the roots, the Professor tied them above 
the tanks, allowing only one small shoot to reach down into the liquid. 
He did this because such enormous growth was given to the daisy, and 
he did not want this to take place so quickly in the case of the virginia 
creeper. He wished to proceed with the matter decently and in order, and 
to take numerous careful observations. 

Then the Professor procured a ladder, and with knife and forceps 
succeeded in grafting about two hundred small pieces of living human 
tissue—for, strange to say, the tissues had been kept alive, though, of 
course, they were only like plants—they had no brain and no locomotive 


of sensory powers. 
The next day we again inspected our plant. It was progressing very 
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satisfactorily; all its parts had already increased to double their previous 
size, and it looked very strong and healthy. The pieces of fiesh seemed 
to have “taken hold” most effectively, and a plant-like appearance was 


overcoming them. 
“ How is it, I wonder, Professor, that these bits of finger are apparently 
, ) ’ g P y 


combining with vegetable cells? Surely the different natures of the cells 
would prevent any real combination? ” 

He seemed a little puzzled himself—a rare phenomenon. He 
scratched the back of his head thoughtfully, and then, cutting a piece of 
the plant from close to a grafting point, went indoors without speaking, 
while I continued to examine the plant externally. 

I had a few analyses to carry out in the chemical laboratory, and it 
was perhaps three hours before I again saw the Professor. Then he came 


into me. 
“| have made some careful sections,” he remarked, “ and I think that 


I can answer your question.” 

“What question? ” I asked. I had not spoken for three hours! 

“ The one you asked earlier in the day as to the power of combination 
of the two kinds of cell tissue.” 

«“ Yes? ”» 

“The ‘ blood cum sap’ substitute, as you know, is penetrative in a 
high degree. The cells which possess no cellulose cell wall—that is, the 
animal cells—force their way between the cells of the other matter, growing 
down in the ‘ blood cum sap’ substitute. It is a kind of intersticial growth. 
The flesh does not become a true parasite-like fungus on the plant, but 
really grows into the plant, spreading ramifying arms and fibres down 
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WE SOON HAD THE MAN TRUSSED UP AGAINST THE WALL. 
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between the cells, until the appearance of the whole becomes half flesh-like, 
half plant-like. That is as much as I have been able to make out under 
the microscope—so far.” 

“Tt is enough for the moment,” I replied, gazing upon this wonderful 
little man with reverence. No problem seemed too difficult for him to 
tackle—each one was more wonderful than the last. Yet, in many ways, 
the Professor was the most unlucky man I ever met. So many of his 
finest researches were absolutely marred by an unkind fate which followed 
at his elbow. Yet he rarely complained—rarely even looked disappointed. 
A mild “ Dear me ” or “ Tut-tut ” was all that fate could draw from him 
after ruining a few months’ work. When he succeeded he became excitable; 
when he failed he shrugged his shoulders. “ Failure! ” he would exclaim. 
“There is no such thing. The result of my work still exists. The 
experiences I have gained cannot be taken away. The effect upon my charac- 
teriseternal. Failure! Success! The two words are often synonymous— 
sometimes they even mean something diametrically opposed to the meaning 
attributed to them in the dictionary! In the very cause of failure, in the 

very element which destroys the visible result of my 
labour, I learn yet more of the secrets of real 
success! ” 

“| don’t quite see how that can be,” I remarked 
On one occasion. 


“ Don’t you—don’t you, really!” he replied 


contemptuously. “ Listen now. If you designed 
a table, theoretically calculated to bear a weight of 
one ton, three pounds and seven ounces. If you 
built the table and placed upon it one ton and three 
pounds, and it did not break—would you cry 


© Success ?? ” 


“ Yes,” I replied, laughing. 

“ Would you? [would not. I would add the 
seven ounces—I would add one ounce more! If the table broke, I would 
cry ‘ Success!’ ” 

“ Why—you would have lost the result of your work! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes—but I would have gained proof of the accuracy of my calcula- 
tions; the work could be done again.” 

Really the Professor was vastly different from most men: his character 
was very simple, in spite of his erudition—or because of it? 

These experiments, like some of his others, were not destined to become 
an unqualified success. 

During that night I was awakened by a loud splash beneath my open 
window. I jumped from my bed and ran to it. Outside, the moon shone 
brilliantly, and, bending forward, I could see that the roots of the virginia 
creeper had become dislodged, and had fallen entirely into the tank. ‘“ The 
Professor will be annoyed,” I mused. Then, suddenly, I understood the 
cause of the accident. A pair of legs were disappearing through the labora- 
tory window beneath me. A burglar had climbed the creeper and got into 
the house. 


I am not timorous. 

















THE FLOOR, THE WALLS, TABLES, CHAIRS, WERE ALL INVADED BY THE 
HORRIBLE MONSTROsITY ! 


I am not timorous. I did not wait to change my pyjamas for some- 
thing warmer, but, quietly opening the door, I crept downstairs, and, taking 
a heavy walking-stick from the hall, crept towards the laboratory. I am 
very strong, and with the advantage of surprise, I thought that if I could 

et in the first blow the burglar would fall senseless. It may have been 
Polish, but I also thought of the Professor’s commendation afterwards. 

I heard no sound in the room. The door was slightly ajar, and I 
crept in cautiously. The burglar must have heard me come downstairs, 
though, for he was behind the door, and quickly had his arms around me. 
I struggled fiercely with him, and we rolled upon the floor, bringing down 
with us a quantity of apparatus. The noise brought the Professor down 
post haste. 

“ Tut, tut,” I heard him say as he switched on the electric light. 

He ran across to the other side of the room, but soon came back, and 
clapped a duster over the man’s face. The latter released me at once, and 
commenced gasping and coughing, as he rolled on the floor in agony. 

“ Kight-eighty ammonia,” remarked the Professor casually. “I fear 
it has got in his eyes and nose and mouth. Very painful, no doubt—very 
painful—but an excellent weapon against a burglar—an excellent weapon.” 
He rubbed his hands together in a happy, easy manner. ‘Now go and 
get me some rope, Delaney. The burglar’s all right; if he get up Pll give 
him another dose. It’s better than chloroform—quicker in its action, you 
know—much quicker,” he laughed, while I went in search of a clothes line. 

We soon had the man trussed up, and seated him against the wall. I 
had had a narrow escape; he had evidently tried to murder me, for a 
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dangerous- looking knife lay on the floor, which had probably been knocked 
from his hand in the first struggle. The Professor picked this up and 
examined it, then placed it in his pocket, and turned to the burglar, who 
lay blinking and swearing, and evidently still smarting with the ammonia. 

“ My dear sir,” remarked the Professor, “ you are guilty of a heinous 
offence—I don’t refer to your trespass on my premises, but to your attempt 
to deprive my assistant of life. A most heinous offence, sir—I value my 
assistant. You would have deprived the world of a valuable brain—a brain. 
Do you understand? ” 

I was most flattered by the Professor’s remarks, but was beginning to 
feel cold, and thought it time to intervene. 

“‘ Had I better not telephone for the police, Professor? ” I asked. 

He eyed me in astonishment, his round eyes growing rounded, and 
he felt uncomfortably in pockets which his pyjamas did not possess for 
glasses which they did not contain. 

“The police—police! ” he echoed. “Certainly not. This burglar 
is a god-send—I have been wanting a burglar for a long time. Don’t you 

see he is just the man I want? No, no. We must 
get a bed down here for him. Behind the partition. 
We must do it to-night. The housekeeper must 
know nothing about it. Do you understand? He 
will be my guest for a week or so; perhaps longer— 
unless, of course, he dies.” 

“ Look ’ere, guvnor, wot’s your little gime? ” 
the man interrupted. “ Don’t you play no pranks 
with me, or you'll find you’ve come to the wrong 
shop. I ain’t a bloke to stand no nonsense.” 

“ My dear burglar—I may say my very dear 

“Quick ! Its like an octopus.” burglar,” the Professor smiled, “I do not require 
you to speak. Your opinions, threats, and ungram- 
matical jargon are alike distasteful. Pray be silent.” 

“Pl silence you when I get out o’ this—you,” was the retort. 

But the Professor lifted the stopper from the ammonia bottle. 

“If that be so, you will never get out,” he remarked. ‘“ Meanwhile, 
if you are not silent, I'll give you some more medicine,” he chuckled grimly, 
and the man, uttering one final malediction, closed his lips. 

“ Now, Delaney, let’s get a bed down and fix him up,” the Professor 
said, turning to me. 

Forthwith we set about the work, though:I was completely in the 
dark as to the reasons of the Professor’s extraordinary behaviour. 

Preparations were soon completed, and the man placed in bed and 
securely bound there. 

“You can go back to bed, Delaney,” the Professor remarked. “I 
shall stay here and make some preparations. In the morning I wish you 
to get two nice ash trees, with roots, remember—with roots. Diameters 
of stem to be—er—to be—say, two inches. You can cut off loose branches 
and tops. I only want about three feet of the main stem—perhaps less. 
Good night. Don’t come back here till you have got the trees; I want 
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them as soon as 
possible. Good 
night.” And he 
turned from me, 
while I went back 
to bed—but not 
to sleep. 

The next 
morning I went 
out and pur- 
chased two trees. 
I stripped off all 
the superfluous 
parts, and carried 
home only the 
roots, with about 
three feet of the 
stem. 

I took them 
to the Professor 
at once. During 
the night I found 
that he had re- 








tired and changed 
into his usual 
clothes, and also 
that he had made 














many strange pre- 
parations. The 
burglar looked HE WAS RATHER PROUD OF HIS LEGS. 

very pale, and 

two glass tubes ran from beneath the bedclothes to the cupboard hard by. 

“ What have you done? ” I asked apprehensively. ‘ The man looks 
very pale.” 

“ Nothing—nothing. He is quite healthy. I’ve taken out his blood 
and given him blood substitute—that’s all. Of course, it being white, 
he does look pale.” 

“ But, Professor, how will he ever be able to go away now? ” 

“ Oh—new blood will be formed. It’s always forming. But for my 
experiment I needed blood substitute plus sap substitute.” 

“ What are you going to do? ” I asked, now thoroughly frightened. 

“ Graft him. Of course, I know I’m not a doctor ”—he spoke quite 
apologetically—“ but I have good knowledge of anatomy, and with common 
sense and cleanliness, I feel sure I can manage an operation.” 

I had no doubt about this. The Professor could do most things of 
a scientific nature. Nevertheless, I felt very uncomfortable. 

“ What do you wish me to do? ” I asked. 

“ Swab up and ligature the arteries—only the big ones,” he remarked. 
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“ The others must ooze a bit; nothing will happen. I can keep on giving 
more blood substitute to make up—of course, mixed with sap substitute.” 
“ What is it, Professor, you are going to do? ” I asked earnestly. 

“ Give him chloroform now,” he chuckled, and proceeded to do so. 
The man was bound, and could offer no resistance. After a few minutes 
he succumbed to the anesthetic. 

“ Now what? ” I asked. 

“ Amputate his legs below the knees! ” was the astonishing reply. 

It was no good arguing. I shrugged my shoulders, and braced myself 
to help him. 

The way the Professor carried out the operation was wonderful, and 
I could hardly believe that he was a tyro in such matters. It was very 
curious to see white blood issuing from the various vessels before I nipped 
them up. 

Both legs were taken off about two inches below the knees, and the 
well-washed roots of the two ash trees were bound well into the open flesh, 
which was then carefully dressed. From time to time, of course, the 
Professor had been obliged to renew the anesthetic—A.C.E. mixture he 
used after the first dose had been given—and he had made a very satisfactory 
job of the whole affair. 

During the whole day we spent our time by the man’s bedside, taking 
our meals there, and we settled down to spend the night in the same place. 

It must have been about five o’clock on the following morning that 
the next episode took place. The Professor was asleep, and I was attending 
to the “ sap ” apparatus, and seeing that the flow was properly regulated 
through the burglar. The sun had risen an hour ago, and the room was light. 

1 heard the door in the partition creak as though it were being pushed 
open—it had been left slightly ajar. Looking round, I saw what appeared 
to be a fat cucumber or a thin vegetable marrow actually forcing its way 
slowly through the space, and causing the noise. I stared at this peculiar 
phenomenon in astonishment. Then, to my horror, the end of the thing 
turned and twisted like a snake—no, like a beckoning finger. I ran to 
the door and pushed it further open, but after moving a couple of feet, it 
was blocked by something outside. The whole laboratory was in deep 
twilight. The open windows were completely blocked by what looked like 
giant cacti mingled with leaves of virginia creeper and cucumber-like fruits. 
These latter were all twisting and writhing like serpents in agony. The 
floor, the tables, the walls, were all invaded by the horrible monstrosity. 

I called to the Professor, who came and stared at the bestial vegetation. 

“It’s the grafted flesh,” he said, after a moment’s pause. “It has 
all the animal instincts in the cells themselves, but no feeling or knowledge 
of the higher senses. The vegetable and animal are intermingled. But 
how has it grown like this? How has it grown, Delaney? We placed 
only one small root in the sap tank. I don’t understand.” 

“T forgot to tell you. The burglar dislodged the root, and it fell 
into the tank,” I replied. 

“And you never told me! ” he shouted angrily. “ You never told 
me. You area nice assistant—a fine assistant! You are lg 
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He stopped abruptly and gave a gasp. The “ cucumber ” at his feet 
had twisted round his ankle, and was pulling him. He tugged, but could 
not free himself. “ Quick—a knife,” he shouted, as he was pulled through 
the door, struggling all the time. “ It’s like an octopus. Quick, Delaney— 

uick! ” 
. I was doing his bidding, and, with one of his surgical knives, was 
soon reaching towards his imprisoned foot. I severed the writhing thing, 
and then another one caught my own arm, and squeezed it with extraordinary 
power. The Professor seized the knife and freed my arm, but the writhing, 
dripping THING still clung to it. 

We staggered back, the perspiration standing in beads upon our fore- 
heads. 

“ We can’t get out! ” I exclaimed. ‘ What are we to do? It will 
be in here soon.” 

But the Professor was cool again. He took off his glasses and tapped 
his teeth. Then his brow wrinkled thoughtfully as he scratched the back 
of his head and glanced about him. 

“‘ Get through the window here at the side of the house. The creeper 
has not come round the corner. Take this strong knife and cut the main i 
stem of the creeper above the tank. Then, at least it will grow no more.” ; 

I nodded. I pulled one of the burglar’s sheets from his bed, and, & 
climbing down this, I was soon in the garden. But my task was impossible { 
—the horrible, bulging THING was half over the garden. I could not 
get near the stem. 

There was only one thing to do. The row of tanks containing the 
mixed sap were connected by pipes, so that there was really one huge 
reservoir. The two end ones were still free from the abnormal growth. 
I ran to the tool shed for a hatchet, and then severed the end pipe. The 
tanks were soon all emptied of their costly contents. I had stayed the 
growth of the monster. What next? 

It was now nearing seven o’clock. I could not get back the way I 
had come, so I went round to the front door and let myself in with my 
latch-key. Then I went up the short flight of stairs. 
Passing into the outer laboratory door, I saw the butler with 
our matutinal cup of tea. For the moment I did not think 
of his danger. Then it was too late. I heard a cry from 
within. 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, sir! These snakes ’ave got me! ” 

“Crash! ” I knew the tea was on the floor. I rushed 


to the door and looked in. 
“Oh, miss, for God’s sake, ’elp me! Oh—oh—oh! ” 
The man was three yards inside the room, and was 
being pulled hither and thither by relentless crooked fingers. 
His legs were completely hidden beneath the writhing mass, and unless 
something were done he would be torn to pieces before our eyes. f 
I ran for a carving knife, and soon found myself hacking and cutting , 
as far as I could reach, while a horrible odour arose from the wounded mass. : 
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The Professor, however, did better. Cutting away the growth in his 
immediate neighbourhood opposite to me, he stepped into the cleared space, 
and, closing the partition door behind him, climbed on to the shelf above. 
Upon this were stored Winchester bottles of various acids. 

With a crash he hurled one of these, containing nitric acid, on to the 
floor. Horrible choking fumes arose, but the result in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood was instantaneous. The twisting, gouty-looking — began 
to shrivel, and soon lay still, most of them much charred. One after another 
the Professor heaved the bottles into different parts of the room. _A veritable 
hell was made. Brown, choking fumes—charred, slippery, bulging 
THINGS—a bubbling and seething floor. I fell back out of the room. 
I could not stand it. How the Professor managed to hold out I have no 
idea. The butler fainted and fell to the ground. 

The Professor had taken care not to throw any of the bottles within 
a yard of the man, so that the damage to his person on account of the acid 
should be small, at any rate. 

When the air was clearer I returned. The Professor was already 
wading through the charred mass, and soon pulled the butler into the hall, 
a few feebly-waving pieces still clasping the man. He was burned with 
acid, but not badly, and in time recovered. 

But the laboratory! Chaos reigned, and still the walls were covered, 
and the garden must be freed! It took us weeks to get all into order. 

Meanwhile the imperturbable Professor washed his hands, mopped 
his brow with his red silk handkerchief, and returned to his patient. 

In a few weeks the latter was quite well, and his ash stumps were 
growing splendidly on to his legs. He had to prune them from time to 
time as the leaves kept sprouting; otherwise, I believe he was proud of them. 

He had got past swearing by now and was philosophical. ‘“ They’re 
worth a lot 0” swag to me, miss,” he remarked with a wink; but he would 
not say how. 

In the Daily Adler, however, I discovered his secret. A portion of 
a press notice ran as follows :— 

“ Among the freaks at Balaam and Blarney’s great show is a new and 
original character, ‘ The Man with the Tree Legs!’ Our representative 
has examined him, and has, so far, not been able to understand how the 
matter is worked. No doubt, like the ‘ Bearded Lady ’—who is a man— 
the thing is capable of explanation. Meanwhile,-leaves sprout upon these 
fictitious legs, and can be purchased at a shilling a piece.” 

The Professor chuckled when he read this. “ Ha—ha! Our burglar! 
Well, they have the real article this time, only they won’t believe it—they 
won’t believe it.” 

I shook my head. ‘ No good has come of your experiments this time. 
Look at the other side—the vegetable sap was an expensive thing, and gave 
us nothing tangible,” 

He frowned. “ The result was extremely tangible to my mind. But 
it is not the result that counts most—it is the work. When will you learn 
that, Delaney? You would like me to paint over my door the motto, ‘ Via 
trita, via tuta.” No; I would rather put there ‘ 4quila non capit muscas. ” 





THE LOST BLEND 


By O. Henry 
=| INCE the bar has been blessed by the clergy, and 


cocktails open the dinners of the elect, one may speak 
of the saloon. Teetotalers need not listen, if they 
choose; there is always the slot restaurant, where a 
dime dropped into the cold bouillon aperture will 
bring forth a dry Martini. 

Con Lantry worked on the sober side of the 
bar in Kenealy’s café. You and I stood, one-legged 
like geese, on the other side and went into voluntary 
liquidation with our week’s wages. Opposite danced Con, clean, temperate, 
clear-headed, polite, white-jacketed, punctual, trustworthy, young, respon- 
sible, and took our money. 

The saloon (whether blessed or cursed) stood in one of those little 
“ places” which are parallelograms instead of streets, and inhabited by 
laundries, decayed Knickerbocker families and Bohemians who have nothing 
to do with either. 

_ Over the café lived Kenealy and his family. His daughter Katherine 
had eyes of dark Irish—but why should you be told? Be content with your 
Geraldine or your Eliza Ann. For Con dreamed of her; and when she 
called softly at the foot of the back stairs for the pitcher of beer for dinner, 
his heart went up and down like a milk punch in the shaker. Orderly and 
fit are the rules of Romance; and if you hurl the last shilling of your 
fortune upon the bar for whiskey, the bartender shail take it, and marry 
his boss’s daughter, and good will grow out of it. 

But not so Con. For in the presence of woman he was tongue-tied 
and scarlet. He who would quell with his eye the sonorous youth whom 
the claret punch made loquacious, or smash with lemon squeezer the 
obstreperous, or hurl gutterward the cantakerous without a wrinkle coming 
to his white lawn tie, when he stood before woman he was voiceless, 
incoherent, stuttering, buried beneath a hot avalanche of bashfulness and 
misery. What then was he before Katherine? A trembler, with no word 
to say for himself, a stone without blarney, the dumbest lover that ever 
babbled of the weather in the presence of his divinity. 

There came to Kenealy’s two sunburned men, Riley and McQuirk. 
They had conference with Kenealy; and then they took possession of a 
back room which they filled with bottles and syphons and jugs and druggist’s 
measuring glasses. All the appurtenances and liquids of a saloon were 
there, but they dispensed no drinks. All day long the two sweltered in 
there, pouring and mixing unknown brews and decoctions from the liquors 
in their store. Riley had the education, and he figured on reams of paper, 
reducing gallons to ounces and quarts to fluid drams. McQuirk, a morose 
man with a red eye, dashed each unsuccessful completed mixture into the 
waste pipes with curses gentle, husky and deep. They laboured heavily 
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and untiringly to achieve some mysterious solution like two alchemists 
striving to resolve gold from the elements. 

Into this back room one evening when his watch was done sauntered 
Con. His professional curiosity had been stirred by these occult bartenders 
at whose bar none drank, and who daily drew upon Kenealy’s store of 
liquors to follow their consuming and fruitless experiments. 

Down the back stairs came Katherine with her smile like sunrise on 
Gweebarra Bay. 

“Good evening, Mr. Lantry,” says she. ‘And what is the news 
to-day, if you please? ” 

“Tt looks like r-rain,” stammered the shy one, backing to the wall. 

“ Tt couldn’t do better,” said Katherine. ‘“ I’m thinking there’s nothing 
the worse off for a little water.’ In the back room Riley and McQuirk 
toiled like bearded witches over their strange compounds. From fifty 
bottles they drew liquids carefully measured after Riley’s figures, and shook 
the whole together in a great glass vessel. Then McQuirk would dash it 
out, with gloomy profanity, and they would begin again. 

“ Sit down,” said Riley to Con, “and [ll tell you.” 

“Last summer me and Tim concludes that an American bar in this 
nation of Nicaragua would pay. There was a town on the coast where 
there’s nothing to eat but quinine and nothing to drink but rum. The 
natives and foreigners lay down with chills and get up with fevers; and a 
good mixed drink is nature’s remedy for all such tropical inconveniences. 

“ So we lays in a fine stock of wet goods in New York, and bar fixtures 
and glassware, and we sails for that Santa Palma town on a lime steamer. 
On the way me and Tim sees flying fish and plays seven-up with the captain 
and steward, and already begins to feel like the high-ball kings of the tropic 
of Capricorn. 

“ When we gets in five hours of the country that we was going to 
introduce to long drinks and short change the captain calls us over to the 
starboard binnacle and recollects a few things. 

“<T forgot to tell you, boys,’ says he, ‘that Nicaragua slapped an 
import duty of 48 per cent. ad valorem on all bottled goods last month. 
The President took a bottle of Cincinnati hair tonic by mistake for tabasco 
sauce, and he’s getting even. Barrelled goods is free.’ 

“Sorry you didn’t mention it sooner,” says we. And we bought two 
forty-two gallon casks from the captain, and opened every bottle we had 
and dumped the stuff all together in the casks. That 48 per cent. would 
have ruined us; so we took the chances on making that $1,200 cocktail 
rather than throw the stuff away. 

“ Well, when we landed we tapped one of the barrels. The mixture was 
something heartrending. It was the colour of a plate of Bowery pea soup, 
and it tasted like one of those coffee substitutes your aunt makes you take 
for the heart trouble you get by picking losers. We gave a nigger four 
fingers of it to try it, and he lay under a cocoanut tree three days beating 
the sand with his heels and refused to sign a testimonial. : 

“ But the other barrel! Say, bartender, did you ever put on a straw 
hat with a yellow band around it and go up in a balloon with a pretty girl 
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with $8,000,000 in your pocket all at the same time? That’s what thirty 
drops of it would make you feel like. With two fingers of it inside you 
you would bury your face in your hands and cry because there wasn’t any- 
thing more worth while around for you to lick than little Jim Jeffries. Yes, 
sir, the stuff in that second barrel was distilled elixir of battle, money and 
high life. It was the colour of gold and as clear as glass, and it shone after 
dark like the sunshine was still in it. A thousand years from now you’ll 
get a drink like that across the bar. 

“ Well, we started up business with that one line of drinks, and it was 
enough. The piebald gentry of that country struck to it like a hive of 
bees. If that barrel had lasted that country would have become the greatest 
on earth. When we opened up of mornings we had a line of Generals and 
Colonels and ex-Presidents and revolutionists a block long waiting to be 
served. We started in at 50 cents. silver a drink. The last ten gallons 
went easy at $5 a gulp. It was wonderful stuff. It gave a man courage 
and ambition and nerve to do anything; at the same time he didn’t care 
whether his money was tainted or fresh from the Ice Trust. When that 
barrel was half gone Nicaragua had repudiated the National debt, removed 
the duty on cigarettes and was about to declare war on the United States 
and England. 

“>Twas by accident we discovered this king of drinks, and ’twill be 
by good luck if we strike it again. For ten months we’ve been trying. 
Small lots at a time, we’ve mixed barrels of all the harmful ingredients 
known to the profession of drinking. Ye could have stocked ten bars with 
the whiskeys, brandies, cordials, bitters, gins and wines me and Tim have 
wasted. A glorious drink like that to be denied to the world! °Tis a 
sorrow and a loss of money. The United States as a nation would welcome 
a drink of the sort, and pay for it.” 

All the while McQuirk had been carefully measuring and pouring 
together small quantities of various spirits, as Riley called them, from his 
latest pencilled prescription. The completed mixture was of a vile, mottled 
chocolate colour. McQuirk tasted it, and hurled it, with appropriate 
epithets, into the waste sink. 

“Tis a strange story, even if true,” said Con. “Tl be going now 
along to my supper.” ; 

“ Take a drink,” said Riley. ‘ We’ve all kinds except the lost blend.” 

“ T never drink,” said Con, “ anything stronger than water. I am just 
after meeting Miss Katherine by the stairs. She said a true word. ‘ There’s 
not anything,’ says she, ‘ but is better off for a little water.’ ” 

When Con had left them Riley almost felled McQuirk by a blow on 
the back. 

“Did ye hear that?” he shouted. “Two fools are we. The six 
dozen bottles of ’pollinaris we had on the ship—ye opened them yourself— 
which barrel did ye pour them in—the barrel, ye mudhead? ” 

“T mind,” said McQuirk, slowly, “’twas in the second barrel we 
opened. I mind the blue piece of paper pasted on the side of it.” 

“ We've got it now,” cried Riley. “Twas that we lacked. *Tis the 
water that does the trick. Everything else we had right. Hurry, man, 
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and get two bottles of ’pollinaris from the bar, while | figure out the pro- 
portionments with me pencil.” 

An hour later Con strolled down the sidewalk towards Kenealy’s café. 
Thus faithful employees haunt, during their recreation hours, the vicinity 
where they labour, drawn by some mysterious attraction. 

A police patrol wagon stood at the side door. Three able cops were 
half carrying, half hustling Riley and McQuirk up its rear steps. The eyes 
and faces ot each bore the bruises and cuts of sanguinary and assiduous 
conflict. Yet they whooped with strange joy, and directed upon the police 
the feeble remnants of their pugnacious madness. 

“ Began fighting each other in the back room,” explained Kenealy to 
Con. “And singing! That was worse. Smashed everything pretty much 
up. But they’re good men. They’ll pay for everything. Trying to 
invent some new kind of cocktail, they was. I?ll see they come out all 
right in the morning.” 

Con sauntered into the back room to view the battlefield. As he went 
through the hall Katherine was just coming down the stairs. 

“ Good evening again, Mr. Lantry,” said she. ‘And is there no 
news from the weather yet? ” 

“ Still threatens r-rain,” said Con, slipping past with red in his smooth, 
pale cheek. 

Riley and McQuirk had indeed waged a great and friendly battle. 
Broken bottles and glasses were everywhere. The room was full of alcohol 
fumes; the floor was variegated with spirituous puddles. 

On the table stood a 32-ounce glass graduated measure. In the 
bottom of it were two tablespoonfuls of liquid—a bright golden liquid that 
seemed to hold the sunshine a prisoner in its auriferous depths. 

Con smelled it. He tasted it. He drank it. 

As he returned through the hall Katherine was just going up the stairs. 

“ No news yet, Mr. Lantry? ” she asked with her teasing laugh. 

Con lifted her clear from the floor and held her there. 

“ The news is,” he said, “ that we’re to be married.” 

“Put me down, sir! ” she cried indignantly, “or I will——. Oh, 
Con, where, oh, wherever did you get the nerve to say it?” 

















THE WILL AND THE WAY 


By Epwin Wooton 
Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 


HE mental atmosphere, analysable into emanations 
from Scot, Jew, Yankee, and London solicitor, was 
keen as the east wind, caustic, vitriolic. 

When Franklin Jefferson, stock operator, of 

New York, sat astride a chair, resting his arms on 
its back, and his chin on his arms, men seldom cared 
to ask favours of him. He assumed this attitude 
now; moreover, he thrust out his under jaw in manner 
reminding one of a bull-dog ready for work, the 
while he said, in the aggressively national accent that has become classical : 

“ Speaking, not as an interested party, but merely as a sane member 
of universal creation, I venture to express the opinion that the clause you 
have just read is the rottenest piece of gibbering idiocy that ever came out 
of a lunatic’s brain! ” 

Having uttered this sentiment, the speaker rose, thrust his hands into 
his trousers pockets, and glared defiance of contradiction at his companions; 
more especially at the solicitor, Gordon Grayne. “I am not responsible 
tor the contents of the will,” returned the lawyer icily. 

“ Juist gie us the heads o” the bit paper again in plain Eenglish,” said 
James Kirk, described in directories as a shipowner. 

“ Ah! it would be as well,” agreed Levi Solomans, a gentleman who 
made his annual thousands out of other people’s troubles. 

Grayne reopened the folded will, and, tapping it lightly with his fore- 
finger, said : 

“« By this testament, made on January the nineteenth last, John Guilder, 
since deceased, conditionally disposes of his wealth. You, gentlemen, 
whose names I need not repeat, are to receive the sum of thirty millions 
sterling, in equal shares. 

“ There are several conditions; and the first is that until each contingent 
legatee shall have paid to me the sum of fifty thousand pounds, he shall 
not be made acquainted with the remaining terms, nor be entitled to receive 
any benefit under the will. That is all I can say, save that it now remains 
for you to accept or refuse, and that whoever fulfils the conditions will 
benefit by the refusal or failure of any one or more of you.” 

“ Holy Moses! Fifty thousand, and for a pig in a poke! ” said the 
Jew. 

“T guess it’s a blind gamble,” exclaimed the American. 

“ Could ye no gie us a wee bit notion o’ the other terms o’ the will? ” 
asked the Scot. 

Grayne shook his head. 
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“ Thirty millions! Ten millions each! Moses! ” Solomans uttered 
the words with awe. 

“ Now, gentlemen, is it Yes,,or No? ” asked the lawyer sharply. 

“ T’m no takin’ on the contract at the price,” said Kirk. 

“ And ll see you eternally frizzled before I do,” put in Jefferson. 

For ten seconds the Jew regarded the speakers absently, the while he 
caressed his chin. Then plunging into the sentence, “ Pll chance it; and 
if I lose » he brought up with ominous grimness, and drew from one 
pocket a cheque-book. 

“ Very good,” returned Grayne. “ Then I'll wish you other gentlemen 
good morning.” 

Messrs. Kirk and Jefferson quitted the room with an air of having 
suffered personal injury; but the lawyer made sure that they had quitted 
the building also before he turned the key in the office door. 

Then he resumed his seat, waited impassively while Solomans filled in 
and signed the draft, assured himself by inspection that its wording reserved 
no avenue for evasion, and at length, having opened the will once again, 
began to summarise. Said he: 

“The second condition is to be in force for a period of twenty-four 
hours, beginning at the moment in which you quit the main door of this 
building. During this time you are neither to write nor to speak to anyone 
concerning the will. You are not to render by writing or verbally any 
explanation whatever of your conduct. You are to refrain from communi- 
cating by letter, messenger, word of mouth, or any other means to your 
relatives or friends any statement bearing on the task with which you are 
engaged, other than a simple request for a donation.” 

“It sounds easy,” said Solomans cheerfully. 

Grayne went on: 

“ The third condition is that you shall put off your customary dress, 
and shall assume the garb provided for you by me, in accordance with the 
testator’s instructions. The garments are here; that is, they are in a back 
room. 

“ The fourth condition requires you to perambulate the streets of the 
metropolis during this period, standing or sitting at your convenience, but 
always being in some place open to public view. 

“« By the fifth and last condition, it is imperative that you acquire by 
begging, singing, or vending articles priced at one penny, the sum of five 
shillings in coppers. If you receive any donation in excess of twopence 
from one person you will be disqualified. If you collect less than five 
shillings you will be disqualified. You will be allowed six hours for sleep 
and meals.” : 

“ But what’s the sense of it all? ” asked the Jew. 

“ The purpose of the testator was to prove that wealth monopolies 
are a blessing to the world; that they are the reservoirs of prosperity; that 
the poor are by nature and training wasteful, far more so than the rich. If 
by collecting the coppers of the poor you succeed in proving the testator 
right, you will inherit his wealth. You quite understand? ” 

“‘ But suppose a rich person gives a penny? ” 
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“The will does not direct any inquiry to be 
made on that score. The testator assumes that only 
g the poor give coppers.” 

Y v “Then he made a bally big mistake,” com- 
Qs. mented Solomans. 

Y “ That does not make things any the worse for 

you,” returned Grayne. 

“ But what’s to become of my business? I’ve 
been to Bradford, and am just back. If you’d let me telephone ” 

Said Grayne: “If by written or spoken word you go outside the 
terms I have stated you will 3 
get nothing. And—the & 
possible prize is not one to  S& 
be picked up every day.” 

“ Thirty millions ! 
Holy Moses! Let me get 
into those clothes.” 

* Certainly.” The 
lawyer touched a bell, and 
Solomans withdrew to 
arrange his toilet in the care 
of the clerk who had 
answered the summons. 

After ten minutes the 
Jew returned, wearing a 
greasy silk hat, a collarless 
shirt, broken boots, and 
other garments rivalling 
these in appearance. 

For a moment, as his 
glance fell upon his nether 
extremities, an expression 
of self-disgust ruled on his 
face; but it yielded to a look 
of resolution, as if he had 
in mind an ideal far above 
vanities of dress: an ideal 
towards whose attainment 
he strengthened himself by 
the pious ejaculation : 

“ Thirty millions ! 
Moses! If I get it! ” 

“Yes—if!” said 
Grayne drily. 

“ T might as well begin 
now,” remarked Solomans. Sead\ nines A 
“JT am a poor old man, \ 
compelled by circumstances, THE GUTTER MERCHANT GURGLED VIOLENTLY. 
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into a discussion of which I need not enter, to ask your kind assistance to 
the extent of one penny.” 

“ Get out,” said Grayne. This isn’t the street. And keep in mind .- 
that, from the moment you walk down the steps to the corresponding 
moment to-morrow, six detectives will be doing their utmost to prove you 
a cheat; and that if you do cheat, or fail, the thirty millions wiil go to the 
police superannuation fund.” 


* * * * * 


“ What is this they are saying about Solomans?” queried one 
City man of another, some hours later. 

“ Supposed to have gone to Bradford. Left yesterday, or first thing 
this morning, and has not been seen since.” 

“ What! Done a bunk? ” 

“Dunno. Shouldn’t be surprised. Here, you, give us some 
matches.” 

With this the speaker dropped a penny in the palm of a gutter mer- 
chant. 

“ Never saw him myself,” went on the other. 

“ You haven’t lost much,” remarked his friend. ‘ He has a face like 
a convict, the manners of live bacon, talks as if he was drunk, and has the 
principles of a boa constrictor. What are you looking at me like that for, 
you old fool? ” This to the vendor of matches. 

The man was glaring in a rather unusual way, and his eyes were 
bulging. 

“ Seems like having a fit,” commented the speaker’s companion. 

“ Oh, never mind him. Did I ever tell you how old Solomans tried 
to swindle me? ” And here the two moved off, while the gutter merchant 
gurgled violently. 

He gurgled more as a newsboy, coming through the throng on the 
pavement, cried, “ Special Star—Special,” displaying the while a contents 
bill having one entry only: “ Disappearance of a well-known financier.” 

** It’s those damned police! Oh, my Rebecca, how can I let you know 
what a battle I’m.fighting? ” groaned Solomans. 

He turned away, walking along the gutter, and picking up from minute 
to minute imaginary facts concerning his career, which made him seethe. 
In truth, his finance was as solid as his body; yet the gossips were already 
discussing his frauds, and how many years he would get. He sold only 
two boxes of matches in the next three hours, and one did not count, as 
the purchaser had paid with a sixpence and refused change. 

“T didn’t accept it,” cried Solomans, as he saw a grim-faced man 
making a note in a pocket-book. 

Solomans looked at the sixpence tenderly; then muttering “ Thirty 
millions! ” dropped the coin down a drain. 

He had quitted the lawyer’s office at three in the afternoon. At eight 
in the evening he arrived outside his house in Chelsea. Here he waited, 
but for what he did not know. 

“ Now, old chap,” said a constable, “ I’ve been watching you for the 


























‘© DON’T MAKE IT MORE THAN TWOPENCE, MA’AM.”’ 


last ten minutes. I don’t know what game you’re up to, but you’d best 
get off, and quick.” 

“ Oh, go away,” said Solomans snappishly. 

A lady came down the steps. Solomans started forward; then drew 
back. But the lady had seen him. “He has come! He has come! ” 
she shrieked. 

“ What has he done, ma’am?” asked the policeman, laying a hand 
on Solomans’ coat sleeve. 

“Tone? He’s come home. He’s my husband. Oh! I can see it 
all—he’s been robbed. No collar; no os 

“Give me a penny,” said Solomans. 

“ A penny! What! Where are your nice clothes? Where is your 
gold chain? ” 


“ Give me a penny,” vociferated Solomans. 
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“ Best to humour him. Been drugged, I suspect,” said a young man 
who at that moment came up. 

“ Here’s a sovereign, dad,” he added, offering Solomans the coin. 

“I don’t want it; I want a penny,” shouted the mendicant. 

Mrs. Solomans spoke whisperingly to the policeman, and slipped 
something within his palm. 

Her husband guessed what was coming, and, forestalling the police- 
man’s movement, sprang on one side, and panted, “ I ain’t mad, and I ain’t 
drunk, and I ain’t coming home. Give me a penny.” 

“ Dad,” said his son, “I got some of your favourite cigars to-day, 
and I picked up a few bottles of that seventy-two port at old Lawson’s 
sale. Come and try both.” 

“ Oh-h! ” said Levi, stopping his ears. Then he fled from temptation. 
Presently, moderating his pace, he counted his money. He had taken but 
one shilling and ninepence. The thought of his dire strait, so near to 
thirty millions, yet so far from them, made him weep; and he kept saying 
softly to himself, “ A penny! A penny! Only a penny! ” 

And while uttering one of these appeals he ran against something 
soft. His quick “ Beg pardon! ” coincided with the “ Now, then, clumsy! ” 
of a lady carrying a huge bundle. Solomans backed out of the way of 
the dirty linen, and repeated his formula. 

** Pore old chap! ” said the woman, as she set the bundle on a barrow. 
“ Seen better days, ain’t you? ” 

“ Much better,” replied Solomans, thinking of the past few hours. 

“ Pore old chap! ’Ere, you wheel my barrer ’ome, an’ [’ll give you 
twopence.” 

Solomans wheeled the barrow. 

He was jubilant when he had received his wage, concerning whose 
payment a bystander seemed to take some interest. He was also grateful 
for permission to sleep in a shed, for his costume led him to suspect he 
would not be welcomed at an hotel; but he fumed with righteous 
wrath when his benefactress sent him some supper in the form of half a 
pork pie. 

At seven he awoke. How to get the three shillings and a penny, which 
he yet lacked of the five shillings needful, defied the financial genius that 
had controlled national loans. Then he had an inspiration, went once again 
to the cruel street, and grinned as he saw a couple of keen-looking men 
give him a glance and follow his steps. 

He was exhilarated presently when he witnessed an old lady drop her 
purse. To pick it up, run after her and offer it, occupied ten seconds. 
Then he stood by, panting and coughing, while the old lady opened the 
purse and carefully counted the money—nine pounds, four shillings, and 
tivepence. 

“ Dear me! ” she said at the conclusion of this transaction. ‘ What 
a very troublesome cough you have got, to be sure! Here is something 
in reward for your honesty. Suck it slowly.” 

And with this presented Solomans with a lozenge. 
“ T don’t want it; I want a penny,” panted the Jew. 
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“ ‘What a f 
very rude and (OMY 
avaricious per- Or 
son! I never ics 
encourage beg- » nae ss 
gars,” returned , °/ oe 
the old lady. A 

“Don’t : % 
make it more’n ’ Y ten 
twopence, %: 
ma’am,” im- oN : 
plored Solo- 
mans. 

“T never 
dreamed of 
doing so,” re- 
plied the lady 
with asperity, 
and moved 
away. 

A coster, 
one of the 
crowd that had 
collected, led a 
chorus of guf- 
faws. . 

“Give the 
man a tanner, 
you old skin- 
flint!” he 
shouted after 
the retreating 
owner of the 
purse. 

“T don’t 
wantit. I want 
a penny,” 
yelled Solo- ‘‘} WANT A PENNY,’ YELLED SOLOMANS. 
mans. 

“Do yer? Well, tike that instead, and get.” With which advice 
the philanthropist chucked an unsaleable cabbage at the mendicant specu- 
lator in millions. 

Levi Solomans dodged, and ran. But his steps were directed by his 
mind; and when he brought up at the railings of a garden in the centre of 
a square, he, without hesitation, clambered over them, to the horror of a 
policeman, who forthwith bade him “ Come out of it.” 

“ Not me! ” said Solomans. ‘“ The blooming place is mine. Give 
me a penny. Oh, Lord! kere she comes. Hi, officer, a bit nearer! ” 
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“ Well, what is it?” The policeman essayed to grab Solomans over 
the railings. 

The other evaded the attack, and panted, “ Don’t let her persuade you 
to do anything silly,” the while he indicated the advancing figure of his 
life partner. 

“Levi! My Levi! Come home,” sobbed Solomans’ wife. 

“Come home, dad,” said his son. 

The constable regarded the well-dressed speakers and then the mendi- 
cant with consternation. 

“ Been on the drunk, ’ave yer? ” he asked sympathetically. 

“ You leave me alone. I want a penny, but don’t mind twopence.” 
Here the speaker thrust his hand through the railings. 

“ There’s the penny, dear; and now do come home,” said Mrs. Solo- 
mans coaxingly. 

Just then the cracked tones of a Punch and Judy man came across 
the square. 

“ Rebecca! Rebecca! If you love me, do one thing, and Ill come 
home, and never go away any more,” pleaded Solomans. 

Rebecca stared. 

“ Have you any money on you? ” queried her husband. 

“ Yes, fifty pounds in notes, and some gold.” 

“You hear that Punch and Judy man? Go to him—run, and make 
him take the fifty pounds. He is to work his wretched show for an hour, 
and I am to collect the money, and keep it. Run! I must make three 
shillings, or die of a broken heart.” 

** Oh, he is mad, mad, mad! ” groaned Rebecca. 

“ Best ’ave ’im carried ’ome, ma’am,” suggested the policeman. 

“I won’t be carried; and I can’t explain. Even this is risky. Go, 
someone—anyone.” 

Here Solomans clambered the railings, and dropped on the policeman’s 
nearest foot. 

Mrs. Solomans stood still, weeping, and waving her hands. 

The policeman, also weeping, did not stand still. He danced on one 
leg, and waved the one disengaged. 

Solomans, not daring to demand the needed money, seized his mate 
by the shoulders, and yelled, the while he ran her to the Punch and Judy 
theatre, “ Give it him! Give it him! ” 

“‘ He wants to collect your money; my back hair’s coming down; and 
here are fifty pounds,” wailed Mrs. Solomans. 

“Get to work. It’s life or death. I’ve got to make three shillings,” 
shouted the hero of the square; for by now he was a celebrated character. 

“Ere! move on, all of you. The inspector’ll be round directly,” said 
the policeman. 

“Give him whatever you’ve got on you to let me stay,” suggested 
Solomans, addressing his wife, alluding to the constable, and referring, not 
to the lady’s wardrobe, but to the contens of her purse. 

“Pll make it five pounds if you’ll come to my house by-and-by. 1 
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do so want to humour him,” said the matron, bestowing on the officer a 
beseeching look, her card, and a sovereign. 

“A penny; only a penny! ” screamed Solomans, as Punch uttered his 
cracked cry. 

“Pore gentleman! Fancy ’is being struck silly like that! ” com- 
mented a nursemaid. “’Ere, Tommy, give ’im this penny, an’ we’ll have 
a nice long look at the show.” 

It was, very certainly, an unusual performance, for the chief and only 
living actor being exhilarated almost to lunacy by his stroke of good luck, 
was making Punch howl, and sing comic songs in a way far from orthodox. 

The pence rattled in, and rattled in, until Solomans cried hysterically, 
“One more! Only one more! ” 

“ Quick! Be off! The inspector’s' coming,” shouted the policeman. 

“ Bust the inspector! One more penny! ” yelled Solomans, his eyes 
bulging. 

“ Take it and go,” said the policeman, himself bestowing the coin. 

“ He’s done it! By George! he’s done it! Ma’am, you think him 
silly; but he has been struggling for thirty millions—and he has WON 
them! ” said Grayne, the lawyer, stepping from the crowd, and addressing 
Mrs. Solomans. 

“ Hi! officer,” he added, “ get a taxi.” 

And within three minutes the crowd in the square was exchanging 
contradictory explanations of the lunacies they had witnessed; while the 
lunatics were on their way to Grayne’s office. 





Mother (reprovingly): “ Bobby, I told you distinctly if Mrs. Jones 
asked you to have a second piece of cake, to say, ‘ No, thank you.” 
Bobby: “1 know, ma; but she didn’t say would I ‘have, she said 


would I ‘like another piece, and if I’d er said ‘no? Id er told a lie.” 
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ONSIEUR ALCIBIADE BARBEBLEU, the barber 
and perruque-maker, of the Rue de la Cloche du 
Bois, was indeed charming, gallant, capable, even 
industrious, but he was not serious. He could 
arrange a coiffure to be remarked upon at the Opera, 
or even to choose a more exacting standard, at the 
Ball of the Dressmakers. His ondulations were to 
put Nature to shame, and in the delicate matter of a 
postiche, he was the true artist. But he was not 

serious. Madame Pera said it picturesquely; Madame Galette, the baker’s 

wife, repeated it tolerantly; and plump Madame Amidon endorsed the 
statement with regret. 

As for Monsieur Barbebleu himself, the opinion of the Quartier was 
to him a matter of no account. He preferred to have the heart gay instead 
of sad. The sense of humour, said he, was a gift.denied to all women and 
most men, not excepting Monsieur Aristide Dubois, the charbonnier and 
wine-seller opposite, nor his nearer neighbour, Monsieur Achille Morue, 
the cremier. He was never tired of an occasion to demonstrate to his dull- 
witted neighbours that laughter is the sauce piquante to the insipid dish of 
existence. 

Monsieur Alcibiade Barbebleu had conceived an idea. He laid aside 
scissors, comb and apron, put on his hat and coat, and in deep thought 
crossed the road to the shop of Monsieur Dubois. A petit verre of cognac 
served to stimulate the rapid growth of this alluring idea. 

** Say thou, then, Monsieur le Patron,” began he presently, to Monsieur 
Dubois, “ I have news from my brother Charles in Algiers.” 

* Good news of his soldiering, I hope? ” returned Monsieur Dubois 
politely, mopping his counter the while. 
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TRIED TO GRAB THE SHINY HAT OF M. LE 


“ Of the most astonishing,” replied the barber. 

“Tt is not that they have made him a sous-officier?” enquired 
Monsieur Dubois quickly. 

“« Par exemple,” returned Monsieur Barbebleu, laughing. ‘“ No, my 
friend, but it is that he will be on leave in a day or two, and that he expects 
soon to be in Paris with his brother Alcibiade again. But that is not 
astonishing. Oh, no! It is what he tells me of Madame Charlotte.” 

“ Madame Charles? ” 

“ Madame Charlotte, the cantiniere of his regiment, who a month ago 
won the gros lot in the Lottery and who intends to retire to Paris to end 
her days at the side of the husband she hopes to find here.” 

Monsieur Dubois abandoned on the instant further work amongst his 
bottles, and leaning over the counter, devoted his whole attention to the 
barber’s narrative of his brother’s letter. 

Monsieur Alcibiade Barbebleu inhaled meditatively the smoke of his 
cigarette and with irritating deliberation amused himself by exhaling it in 
a succession of perfectly fashioned rings. 

“You, Monsieur Dubois, being a bachelor, will doubtless remember 
that Madame Charlotte’s big prize in the Lottery was a hundred thousand 
francs,” continued the barber, “ added to which, it appears, she had already 
gained a small fortune in the trade of her cantéen.” 

Monsieur Dubois began to tremble with excitement, as he invariably 
did when he heard of money jingling in another’s pocket. 

“ This Madame Charlotte,” he remarked, suddenly, “ she has—money, 
you say?” 

“ Of a certainty she will have a fat dot, the little Charlotte,” replied 
Monsieur Barbeblue. 
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Monsieur Dubois leaned over his counter and gripped the barber’s 
shoulder. ‘ Quick,” he demanded, “ tell me, is she then not yet married? ” 

“Married! Yes! ” said Monsieur Barbeblue simply, but at sight of 
Monsieur Dubois’ suddenly over-clouded expression, he added, “ But now, 
Monsieur, since ten years ago she is a widow.” 

In his sense of relief the good Dubois poured out yet another cognac 
and pushed the glass across the counter to the barber, refusing payment for 
so trifling a token of his esteem for his old friend, Monsieur Alcibiade 
Barbeblue. 

The barber thoughtfully sipped his cognac and Monsieur Dubois grew 
suddenly confidential. ‘ This Madame Charlotte,” said the charbonnier, 
“ she will pay you a visit one day. Is it not so, my friend? ” 

The barber slowly closed one eye and dug Monsieur Dubois slyly in 
the ribs. 

Said he: “ Because I have become of the most serious, I have been 
chosen—I, Alcibiade Barbebleu—to be the guide and friend of the charming 
Madame Charlotte.” 

Monsieur Dubois emitted the laugh of good- 
fellowship. 

“ But, of course, Monsieur,” said he, wiping his brow 
with a grimy hand and trembling, “ you would play well 
the part of the little nephew, but what thinkest thou of 
the honest Dubois for a husband to this lonely widow? ” 
He cocked his bullet head on one side as he said it, and 
his cunning eyes watched Monsieur Barbebleu. 

“ Ah! ” exclaimed the barber with well-feigned 
excitement, “ there is an idea, Monsieur! And after all, 
why not? You are not handsome, it is true, but you are 
of an age that is suitable—eminently cuitable—but, so 
also is our friend Monsieur Achille Morue, across the 
wa ——— 

“ Zut,” exclaimed the charbonnier, suddenly furious, “ she would not 
compare Dubois with a pale-faced seller of milk and cheese and pumpkins. 
I do not count that a man, Monsieur.” 

“With the women,” observed Monsieur Barbebleu calmly, “ it is 
enough that he is—a man; further, Monsieur Morue is likewise a bachelor; 
moreover, he is also of a suitable age; aid finally he has a palate as refined 
as yours, Monsieur, for a morceau pour la bonne bouche.” 

As the barber crossed the street he heard Dubois thumping his counter 
and cursing in the patois of his native Auvergne the antecedents of the 
unfortunate Monsieur Achille Morue back to his great-great-grandfather. 
At which Monsieur Alcibiade Barbebleu smiled contentedly, for the good 
charbonnier was defective in the sense of humour; and did not the idea show 
signs of growth? That evening he told the tempting story of Madame 
Charlotte to Monsieur Achille Morue also, who, in gratitude undertook to 
present the barber with his morning’s milk free of charge henceforth; and, 
for three mornings, he kept his promise. On the third morning Monsieur 
Alcibiade Barbebleu received a letter, and departed forthwith for the station, 
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THEN FOLLOWED A LITTLE DISCUSSION WITH M. 


after a whispered intimation given separately under a pledge of secrecy the 
most profound, first to Monsieur Aristide Dubois, and thereafter to 
Monsieur Achille Morue. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne Amidon, the young blanchisseuse of the buxom 
figure and the eye of the sloe, had just finished her dejeuner, and was 
standing at the doorway of the laundry for a breath of fresh air before 
resuming her afternoon work of ironing, when the sound of wheels made 
her turn her attention to the foot of the street. At the same moment 
Monsieur Dubois, the charbonnier, and Monsieur Morue, the cremier, 
popped out from their confronting doorways like rabbits from their 
burrows. 

Up the steep slope of the street a fat red-faced Jehu was urging with 
voice and whip the decrepit quadruped, which was spending the evening 
of its declining days in pulling the crazy fiacre of Monsieur le Cocher. 
Mingling with the cries of the cocher were other sounds, foreign and 
exciting. Rapidly the Rue de la Cloche du Bois disgorged from each 
doorway and obtruded from each high window its ever ready and ever 
appreciative audience. 

On the box seat, beside the cocher, was secured a strong wire cage, 
inside which swung an old grey parrot. With every jolt of the fiacre, the 
parrot emitted a nerve-racking screech or a shrill and ear-splitting whistle. 
But this was not all. On the roof of the fiacre, attached by a slender chain 
to the luggage rail, was a small brown monkey who, to all appearance was 
enjoying his rackety ride as much as his companion, the parrot, disliked 
the same. The little monkey danced upon the roof in pure and unaffected 
simian joy. He essayed a pas seul. He tried to grab the shiny hat of 
Monsieur Je Cocher, and, retarded by his chain, fell back upon acrobatic 
somersaults as original as they were amusing; and all the time he chattered 
in sheer enjoyment. 

“ Saperlipopette! ” exclaimed Mademoiselle Amidon to the little 
apprentices as they tumbled forth from the laundry to see. “It is veritably 
the Bostock himself who comes! ” 
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Monsieur Aristide Dubois scratched his bullet head in intense excite- 
ment. 

“ Nom d’une pipe! ” remarked he to himself, “ it is already the arrival 
of Madame Charlotte! ” and he glared across the street at the figure of his 
equally expectant and waiting rival, the cremier. 

“ Sacre nom d?’un petit bonhomme!” exclaimed Monsieur Achille 
Morue, “ it is Charlotte, the widow, who arrives here! ” and his twinkling 
little eyes shot a malicious glance at the charbonnier over the way. 

“ Parbleu!” cried the Rue de la Cloche du Bois in sheer amazement 
and delight. 

In truth Madame Charlotte had arrived. 

The fiacre drew up before the door of the hairdresser’s shop. The 
cocher stuck his whip viciously into the socket, and passed his hand over a 
clammy brow. 

“ Sacre mille cochons!” he exploded, “ but never in my life have I 
had such an experience. It is not of the distance I complain, me, but of 
the derangement to my personality. It will be cheap at ten francs this litt! 
ride, my brave ones! ” And with a clatter of his heavy boots he descended 
to the pavement. 

“ Courage, madame! ” said Monsieur Alcibiade 
Barbebleu, in the interior of the fiacre to his com- 
panion, ere he stepped into the crowd about his 
doorway. 

Monsieur Dubois at one side of the door, and 
Monsieur Morue at the other, waited to assist Madame 
Charlotte to alight. Madame’s nut-brown face was 
strangely youthful for her reputed years, 
and the gaudy yellow scarf tied over 
her pale blue hat almost concealed her 
head of golden hair. She straightened 
her cloak and arranged her skirts with 
some deliberation, before accepting with modest impartiality a hand from each 
of these unknown cavaliers, and, assisted by her escort, Madame made her 
way through the crowd, and passed amid the ecstatic acclamations of the 
spectators into the shop of Monsieur Barbebleu. 

Monsieur Dubois was the quicker of the rivals to reach the cab again 
and with fine discrimination elected for the parrot-cage, which presented no 
difficulty; but the less fortunate Monsieur Morue had to employ strategy 
and the cocher before he could finally induce the little brown monkey to 
change the pleasant playground on the roof of the fiacre for the interior of 
the shop of Madame’s host. But at length it was done, and the feat of the 
good cremier was well worth the impartial cheer the crowd outside con- 
sidered his performance merited. 

Then followed the little discussion with Monsieur le Cocher on the 
one hand, and Messieurs Barbebleu, Morue, and Dubois on the other. 
Madame Charlotte being a lady had perforce (but against her instincts) to 
remain indoors, a passive spectator. 

At length the cocher was content to compound his demands for 
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7 francs 50 centimes and a pourboire of another 50 centimes; and after a 
close examination (with the hearty assistance of the crowd) of the coins, 
and a further short discussion on the authenticity of a certain piece of five- 
francs, Monsieur Je Cocher, after declaring for the tenth time that “ it was 
of the true robbery, all the same,” spat upon the coins and climbing 
deliberately to his box, slowly drove off with the now dispersing crowd. 

Inside the shop of the hairdresser, the two rivals were in turn pre- 
sented to Madame Charlotte, who was graciously pleased to accept the 
flattering compliments of these gentlemen upon her appearance. But. if 
Madame was gracious, Madame was also fatigued with her journey and 
desired to rest. The screeching of the parrot and the chattering of the 
monkey had already given her a headache, she complained. 

With a gallant bow, Monsieur Dubois seized the parrot-cage. “If 
Madame will permit her profound admirer,” said he, “I will remove.this 
beautiful bird to my shop for the afternoon, it will afford me a distraction 
in the absence of Madame herself.” 

Monsieur Morue, not to be out- 
done, yet with some degree of mis- ( 


P ; 5 Bo 
giving mingled with his gallantry, tee 
seized the monkey’s chain. pat | 


“Tt would afford Madame’s 








humble servant an exquisite pleasure,” 
said he unctiously, “ to undertake the 


oT) a care of this so beautiful and. gentle 
== little creature, for so long as Madame 
desires.” 


Madame Charlotte, with expressions of admiration for the gallantry 
of these admirers so gracious, somewhat hastily accepted their proffered 
services. 

In the bosoms of Messieurs Dubois and Morue the advent of 
the lady had raised duplex storms of complex emotions. Love, hatred, 
and avarice, alternately swayed the charbonnier as he staggered across 
the street with the big cage containing ‘the widow’s parrot. Avarice, love, 
and hatred swept in turns over the cremier as he endeavoured to coax his 
simian charge into the milk-shop. A convenient large nail under the awning 
over Monsieur Dubois’ shop made an excellent peg on which to hang-the 
cage, and having arranged the matter thus to his satisfaction, the honest 
charbonnier brought forth a chair to the pavement and, having set this at 
a comfortable angle in the shade, sat down to dream of how best he might 
outwit the execrable Morue in this duel for the hand of the fair Madame 
Charlotte; of the widow’s youthful air; of her golden tresses, and of her 
golden fortune. 

Meanwhile, Monsieur Achille Morue was alternately coaxing and 
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cursing his little monkey—“ of a nature singularly devilish and perverse, 
him.” But the monkey had ideas somewhat different to those of Monsieur 
Achille, and the stock of tender green lettuces formerly arranged so neatly 
beneath the shop window, now lay scattered for the most part over the 
pavement. Each time Monsieur Morue pulled the chain and manceuvred 
the monkey, with infinite pains, towards the doorway, then, at the moment 
of success, the “little one of the most impish ” made a fresh flank sortie 
upon the vegetables, ending up by securing one of Monsieur Morue’s 
choicest artichokes, which the little beast proceeded to pick to pieces, in a 
manner the most aggravating, leaf by leaf. At last the brave Morue, with 
the desperation of despair, took his courage in both hands, and, with a 
sudden jerk, tumbled the small monkey, in a cataclysm of involuntary 
somersaults, into the shop and, finally, tethered him amongst the milk cans 
beneath the counter. 

Thereafter Monsieur Morue permitted himself the poignant and 
painful task of counting the already serious cost of his matrimonial venture, 
but the little black cloud of damage was soon melted in the rosy gleam of 
the widow Charlotte’s fortune. 

Then, at thought of his rival, Monsieur Morue went to his doorway 
and shook his fist at the recumbent figure of the sleeping charbonnier. 

“ Lazy kind of a dog! ” he sneered. “ He sleeps while customers go 
past his door. What of him for a husband? ” 

At that moment a fearsome crash resounded behind the poor cremier, 
who, turning, was in time to see the “ infernal pest of a little mad monkey ” 
pick himself up from the chromatic ruin of a basketfull of eggs. Monsieur 
Morue at that instant felt his first twinge of misgiving: the monkey about 
the same moment felt a twinge more physical in that it assumed the char- 
acter of a sudden blow from a long and thin wooden milk ladle. For half 
an hour Jacko felt the effect and, whilst it lasted, the monkey sat thought- 
fully serious upon Monsieur Morue’s counter, evolving fresh plans of 
further triumphs. 

To the mystification of the initia in the Rue de la Cloche du Bois, 
the doors of the shops of Messieurs Dubois and Morue were closed that 
afternoon at the hour of five. Behind the doors these gentlemen were 
nervously engaged in the task of making themselves beautiful. As for 
Monsieur Dubois the affair was not of the simplest, but even soap and 
water succeeded in time in removing the habitual disguise of coal dust. 
The rest was of the simplest and, being a charbonnier, Monsieur Dubois’ 
taste ran to white duck trousers of the most immaculate. A red sash about 
his waist, a black alpaca coat, brown boots, and a Panama hat, he felt, struck 
a happy note that would not fail to appeal to the charming widow, whose 
hand he was about to solicit in marriage. With a last satisfied look at 
himself in his little cracked mirror, he took a deep breath, turned the key 
in the lock of his door and sallied forth to the street. 

Just then Monsieur Morue appeared at his doorway, his tall, thin figure 
enveloped in a frock coat with the voluminous skirt of a dead decade, with 
peg-top trousers, and a broad flat-brimmed beaver hat-of-the-high-form. 
He paused to re-arrange, for yet another time, an enormous buttonhole of 
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scarlet geraniums and 
maiden-hair fern, and with 
a last shivering sigh of 
trepidation, stepped de- 
terminedly also into the 
street. 

At the door of the 
hairdresser’s shop the 
rivals encountered each 
other with a simultaneous 
glare blended of con- 
tempt and hatred. 

“ Canaille!” —ob- 
served Monsieur Morue, 
leaning on his cane, and 
inspecting with ineffable 
disdain the red cummer- 
bund around the rotund 
waist of his rival. 

“Cre Bleu!” ex- 
claimed Monsieur Du- 
bois. “Is it, perhaps— 
Monsieur the keeper of 
the Museum of the 
Antiquities?” His bullet 
head wagged his interest DEMONSTRATING TO THE CROWD HIS APPRECIATION 
in the details of his OF CAMEMBERT CHEESE. 
rival’s costume from the 
comical top of the ancient hat to the tapered terminations of the extra- 
ordinary pantaloons. 

Monsieur Morue flourished his cane in the direction of the shop-door. 

“ Pardon, Monsieur,” he said politely, “can it be that you also have 
the intention to make a call upon the lady? ” 

Monsieur Dubois doffed his Panama and bowed. ‘“ Always the 
politeness, Monsieur,” he remarked, “one has the natural inclination to 
render one’s addresses to one’s fiancée.” 

Monsieur Morue recoiled as from a thrust of a rapier. But only for 
a moment. He knew his Dubois well for a liar of the most fluent—but 
withal, clumsy. 

Monsieur Morue decided to use diplomacy. “But naturally, 
Monsieur,” said he, heartily, “and that is why I find myself here; Madame 
Charlotte and her future spouse—your humble servant—will, no doubt, 
be gratified to receive your so prompt felicitations, Monsieur.” 

Monsieur Dubois’ turn it was to go white as to the face. 

“ Sapristi! ” he exclaimed. ‘ You have affianced yourself in an alarm- 
ing hurry, my friend. Is it not so? ” 

“Tt is not to say that I am as yet betrothed, Monsieur,” said Monsieur 
Morue, diffidently stroking his moustache, “ but I have thought it was the 
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duty of a gentleman to tell you how far this affair of the heart has pro- 
gressed. It is not to boast of that I relate to you that in leaving Madame 
this afternoon she gave to my hand a pressure of the most exquisite in 
regarding my eyes the while with a look of trust the most perfect.” 

Monsieur Morue sighed sentimentally at the recollection, but Monsieur 
Dubois put his hands on his hips and laughed immoderately. 

“ But it is nothing, all that, Monsieur,” exclaimed the charbonnier, 
“when I tell you that at a moment when you were occupied with your so 
amiable little companion, the monkey, Madame also gave me one of those 
regards of love and, in looking, she made of my hopes a certainty by the 
sudden slow closing of her left eye, at the moment when she probed me 
affectionately as to my ribs, in murmuring softly, in my ear, ‘my poor 
little rabbit.’ ” 

* Rabbit! ” exclaimed Monsieur Morue, “ it is nothing. If she had 
said ‘ cabbage ’ y 

“‘ But we waste time here,” remarked Monsieur Dubois hurriedly, as 
he noticed that they had begun to attract the attention of the passers-by. 
“ Tet us then enter.” 

“ After you, Monsieur,” said Monsieur Morue, as he held open the 
door of the shop. 

From the inner part of the shop interior, as the door opened, came the 
sound of a rollicking regimental song to the accompaniment of the softer 
note of a razor being energetically stropped. 

On the counter, on a wooden stand, was a beautiful golden-ringletted 
wig, and, at sight of it, Messieurs Suthaie and Morue started at a simul- 
taneous thought, somewhat disquiet:ng. 

The song ceased and the stropping noise was now replaced by a steady, 
soft, scraping note. Monsieur Dubois, with determination, opened the 
glass door in the partition and entered; Monsieur Morue at his heels. 

Monsieur Alcibiade the Barber nearly removed the client’s ear, so 
quickly did he turn himself about. 

“* Sacre mille diables!” he yelled, “ who comes here?” But he was 
just too late to hide the identity of the client in the chair. Messieurs the 
rivals, Dubois and Morue, stood stock still, their eyes glued on the quondam 
charming widow’s cropped brown head and on her half-shaved chin, in 
suddenly frozen horror. 

The pseudo “ widow ” laughed and, lifting up the white overall in 
which her figure was enveloped, carefully wiped the soap lather from her 
mouth. In doing so she may have forgotten that she had discarded the 
use of a skirt, thus disclosing to the startled gaze of the rivals for her hand 
the baggy knickerbocker trousers and the big white spats of a private soldier 
of the regiment of Zouaves. 

On Monsieur Barbebleu’s face was no glimmer of a smile as he touched 
Monsieur Morue on the arm. 

“ See you, my poor friend, I am at last serious in that my brother 
Charles has discovered so soon he is not a “ widow ” and the possessor of a 
fat dot—but perhaps you have appreciated already how foolish it is to be 
so serious-minded as to be without a sense of humour? ” 
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But the saddened and disappointed Monsieur Achille Morue did not 
appreciate how serious it was until, in passing into the street again, he 
discovered Monsieur Alcibiade’s brother Charles’s little brown monkey 
seated astride the top of a lamp-post demonstrating to a large and admiring 
crowd his appreciation of an over-ripe Camembert cheese, which he had 
retained as salvage from the chaos of the cremier’s shop interior. 

Monsieur Morue did not even notice that the monkey found the 
cheese to his palate. He had no sense of humour. Not so the little brown 
monkey. 


~ 
~ LAD 








A QUIET REBUKE 


An incident which may be described as an “ object lesson” is contained 
in a book dealing with the “ Battles and Leaders of the American Civil 
War.” 

One day the Colonel of a regiment noticed a soldier on parade wearing 
a badly-soiled pair of gloves. 

“ Corporal,” said the Colonel, “why do you set the men such a bad 
example? You are wearing dirty gloves; why is it?” 

Sorry s ) 

“ Pve had no pay, sir, since I entered the service,” returned the corporal. 
“ ] can’t afford to have them done up.” 

The Colonel drew from his pocket a pair of gloves, spotlessly. white. 
Handing them to the Corporal, he said quietly, “ Put these on. I washed 
them myself!” 
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*S he aboard her? ” 

The first officer of the steamer took his louring 
eyes off the nearing boat, and glanced at the face 
of the food-carrier’s captain as he approached from 


the wheel-house, the steamer having slowed to pick 
up her pilot. 

“Second mate is aboard her, sir.” 

“Huh! He has just saved his ticket then. 
Knew to the minute, he did, when she was to cast 
off—asked me yesterday, he did. What the mischief does he mean by this 
Jack Shalloo trick? And at a time like this! ” 

_ _ “It goes deeper than slackness,” asserted the bull-necked mate with 
significance. 

“Eh? What? You still think it was him you saw? ” 

“1 do, sir,” emphasised the mate. 

“Well, I don’t, Macreay—I don’t,” voiced Captain Doddington 
sarcastically. ‘ You’re like the green hand that sees danger in everything, 
not including the rope’s end! ” 

“ Very little against any of them till their ill work tells. It’s as 
But the mate checked himself. 

The awning overhead screened the scorching rays of Victoria’s January 
sun from the bridge; yet Macreay pulled the deep peak of his cap over his 
eyes. His face, he deemed, showed what might be construed by his rather 
sarcastic officer as “a touch of nerves ”—perhaps vindictiveness, too. 

But Captain Doddington had switched his mild blue eyes at Williams- 
town to port, where gangs of soft-hatted Victorians were energetically 
lightering cargo from several ocean-going vessels now in very feverish haste 
to make their port of destination—then at the cat-boat bearing slowly 
alongside the England. 
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“ Slackness! ” he fumed. “If Mr. Calhouse had not turned up, P’d 
have logged him with more than peepee. at what’s ahead of 
us, and especially with what’s stowed in No. 2 hold. Eh, Macreay? ” 

He grimaced expressively at the first mate, who had stepped to the 
bridge rail, and was watching a large foreign steamer coming smartly down- 
stream and the sea-pilot’s boat heading for the En gland. Macreay caught 
his glance, but remained silent. Yet “the expression on the lower part of 
his blunt brown features struck a note more pronounced than any explosive 
phrase. 
“ As for these warships of theirs that all the excitement is about,” 
Doddington ran on, with easy confidence, “ if they do come on the scene, 
none of ’em can stand up to any of ours, and we’ll dodge them all right 
when clear of the cruiser that picks up the lot of us at Albanyo. But it 
would entail more than an extra handful of work and worry if we did sail 
short of an officer. Eh, Macreay? ” 

“, for one, sir, ’ud as soon have that as not,” replied the mate, snap- 
ping his teeth together. 

Captain Doddington eyed him in surprise. 

“You are fond of double- duty, Macreay! ” he drawled acridly. 
“ What’s hitting you—that notion of yours? ” 

“Tt isn’t a notion, sir,” was jerked out stubbornly. ‘“ Here comes 
the Hamburgher, dropping down-stream.” 

“ Well, well, she doesn’t look so formidable! ” quoth the skipper some- 
what sharply, his easy-going nature becoming irritated by the prick of 
circumstance and Macreay’ Ss insistence on danger. ‘ What the deuce is she 
rigging up that canvas screen on her forecastle for—and aft, as well? Some 
air- “shaft foolerising! Don’t you worry over Calhouse. Isn’t it antimony 
in No. 2 hold, for all he knows to the contrary! And what if he pine 
begin his name with ‘ K ’? when he runs east of the North Sea, and put ‘ 
instead of ‘0’ amidships, and ships ‘n’ on after! Thats his own tal 
—and it doesn’t affect this grub-stake of Old England’s! ” 

The mate shrugged his shoulders. He cast a thoughtful eye forward 
where the hands were clearing up the raffle, dumping the spare dunnage 
wood overboard, and coiling up the big ropes in their proper places. 

“Pooh! One E nglishman i is good for three of his like! No danger 
with him,” snorted the skipper derisively. “ Here he comes alongside, 
d nhim! The pilot ’Il soon be aboard, too. Lucky we’re before the 
Hamburgher. Standing a trifle close, isn’t she? . .. Hey! ... What 
the devil does she say? ” 

Megaphone in hand, an officer on the bridge of the passing steamer 
had hailed the cat-boat in guttural accents. 

Some of the British steamer’s crew waved their caps and hoched. ‘But 
her second mate, standing up in the cat-boat’s sternsheets, gave a flourish 
of his right hand, and on the Hamburgher’s national ensign just then 
“ breaking ” at her main topmast-head, he dramatically saluted. 

Again some of the England’s men hoched in frantic exuberance. 


Captain Doddington’s good-natured face flushed a deep purple. 
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“ Silence, fo’castle, there! ” he thundered, leaning over the rail. “ None 
of that in this ship. Dye hear! None of that gibberish i in this ship. . 

By G—d, Macreay, what do you think of that? ” turning to the black- 
browed first officer. 

“Tsn’t it their ‘own business’, sir? ” came the pointed answer. “ It 
falls in line with what I’ve said all along—there’s trouble brewing aboard 
this ship. Just look at the ‘Hamburgher swanking it down- bay, without 
her pilot, too! I tell you, sir, it all means trouble for us.’ 

Pursing his slack mouth, the skipper looked dead at the excited 
hands, who were eyeing Calhouse with fresh interest as he climbed on 
board. One of them in the waist eagerly grabbed a newspaper which he 
threw to him as he passed to the bridge. 

“Ts it really mischief that is meant? ” muttered the captain gloomily. 

* More, perhaps, 1 in Macreay’s head than the maggot of suspicion. Seems 
to me I’m growing as prejudiced as he is against t’other side in any form. 
Lord, Lord, this wicked business in Europe! ” 

Curtly he nodded to the second mate arriving on the bridge. He ran 
his eye over him frowningly. ‘ 

Calhouse was as spick and span and self-important as ever, his bristling 
moustache accentuating in its swarthiness the sallow of his good- looking 
squarish face, which sun nor weather tanned. A light gleamed in his eye; 
his step was jaunty. 

His entire bearing came home to Doddington as that of one who had 
effected something material towards a great event. 

With his hands thrust into the side pockets of his white drill coat, 
and his long legs straddled, the captain listened in silence to the second mate 
standing before him. Very speedily was he being disillusioned. 

'2 that all? ” he remarked in a dry voice. 

“ Yes, 
dropping his hard grey ey es to the deck. 

“ Huh! What I’ve got to say is this,” snapped the captain, whose 
temper was rapidly rising. “I don’t care a d—n if you haven’t swapped 
nationalities; but—no cock-crowing of yours or any others for the other 
side in this ship! Hear that, my man? ... You say you went to 
Brighton—last train, i 
bourne this morning. A loblolly’s yarn! At 12-30 this morning, my man, 
you were in the company of that Hamburgher’s captain and two of his 
officers, inside a motor-cab making along Collins Street for the water-front. 
Why are you telling me a lie? ” 

The skipper, cocking an eye at the pilot coming on board, did not 
mark the second mate gave a slight start. . His face went a sickly white, 
but almost immediately recovered its hue, and he advanced a step. For 
the moment it seemed as if Calhouse would strike his commanding officer. 

“ T have a liar not before been called,” he pumped out heatedly. 

“ You weren’t in Collins Street at 12-30! Well, I: myself went 
Brighton way—last night, last train—saying good-bye,” Doddington 
volleyed significantly. ‘ No more of your lying, Mr. Calhouse, or Kal- 
hausen. . . . What’s that? ” he added, on the second mate handing a letter, 
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which he had ex- 
tracted out of his 
breast pocket. .. . 
“ Mr. Haldane’s 

.P”? 

“ Yes, I meet 
the agent’s clerk— 
the letter had just 
then got to him— 
as I come on the 
wharf. ‘ Very im- 
portant,’ he says, 
and gives it to me, 
when I say to him, 
‘I the boat at 
Williamstown do 
catch.’ ” 

The second 
mate’s voice was 
His eyes gleamed 
lence. 


— — 


surly. 
inso- 


“cy r 
Y ou keep your rough 
edge for your own sort,” 


said the skipper in a grating 
voice, his temper flaming up, 


“or, by G—d, Pll rasp it 


off you; d’ye hear! 


A civil 
air as well as a civil tongue— 
or [ll plane you down before 


you’re much older! ” 


“By G—t! .. 


breath. 


But Captain Doddington did not 
hear him, as, stepping up the bridge 
to meet the sea-pilot, he shoved the letter 
from the ship’s agent into his pocket, 


. Wait! ... 
Kalhausen mumbled beneath his 
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and the engines opened out their home- 


- ward song. 


For, not till some time after the pilot 


PAUSING IN THE DOORWAY HE 


had been discharged outside the heads of ecnn ity them ob 
Port Philip, and the food-carrier’s bows 
were pointing the long road to hungry England, did the skipper recollect 
the letter as he went up to the chart-room. 
Pausing in the doorway, he opened and read it. 
Stark surprise gathered on his sun-burnt face, ridging the narrow 


brows. 


> 





Carefully he re-read the orders, the index finger of his left hand 
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beneath each word as if to bring out the meaning. Slowly he turned over 
the envelope and scrutinised its superscription. Then he stared at the 
typed contents again. 

Uneasiness and conjecture superseded his surprise. 

When the first officer approached the chart-room doorway in answer 
to Doddington’s hail, the harassed and puzzled look on the skipper’s face 
took his attention. Inquiringly he sought the master’s eye. But the 
skipper, with an exclamation of relief, had turned his binoculars on a Com- 
monwealth cruiser, two miles away to starboard, as she made Port Phillip 
from westward. 

With a jerk of his elbow the “ Old Man ” motioned to him to step 
inside. Very thoughtfully he took the binoculars from his eyes as the 
Victoria passed rapidly astern. On his face the uneasy look had deepened. 

“ What d’ye think of this? ” he shot out gustily, handing the agent’s 
letter. ‘“ None of your shouting, Macreay. Second mate bobbing about 
the bridge-deck too much to please me at present! ” 

“ What! ... East’ard . .. sir! ” burst out from the mate in badly 
repressed tones of surprise. ‘‘ A sudden change in sailing orders. ‘ Route 
of convoy via new naval Sub-Base, Bass’s Straits, where the Commonwealth 
cruiser Sydney will pick up eastward-bound vessels at 8 p.m. on the 25th.’ 
The Navy folk, then, do think there’s foul work ahead to west’ard with these 
two or three high-speed cruisers of the enemy’s coming along. . . . What 
did I tell you, sir? ” added Macreay in gloomy triumph. 

“So you think that’s it? ” said Doddington tentatively, his worried 
eyes bearing on the letter. ‘ Maybe, maybe. . .. But! .. .” 

“ What the deuce is wrong with the men, eh? ” 

From forward had come a babble of excited voices. 

Above them predominated that of the third mate as, officer of the 
watch, he leaned over the bridge rail and stormed at the hands. But louder 
and more incomprehensible waxed the hubbub as the threatening, remon- 
strating man advanced to the bridge-deck steps. 

“ They’re beginning their mischief already, sir,” snorted the first officer, 
darting to the chart-house doorway. 

“ Pooh! Too near the land, and not a man among them game enough 
for a daylight scrap,” returned Captain Doddington, stepping outside beside 
him. Someone been playing on their nerves, I reckon! ” 

** What’s all this about, men? ” the skipper asked, looking down at 
them from the top of the steps. ‘ What d’ye want? . . . You, there,” 
pointing his forefinger at a bellowing, thick-set seaman of foreign extraction, 
“shut your mouth. . . . What is it, lads? ” 

His steady voice and unconcerned bearing, the masterfulness, too, 
shown in the carriage of his long lithe figure, broke the crowd’s clamour. 
It became comparatively quiet except for two Dago stokers jabbering and 
flinging their dirty hands about. 

“ What d’ye want?” cried the “Old Man” sharply. ‘“ Why the 
devil are you playing Mumbo-Jumbo fool? ” 

* Do you not know dey news? By G—t, ve vill not be killed. No! 
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Ve vill not be killed 


in ze capture,” 
mouthed a filthy- 
faced trimmer of 
Continental origin. 

“Have you 
dese not read?” 
shouted the hand to 
whom Kalhausen 
had thrown _ the 
newspaper, waving 
it about. “ Die 
cruisers  kom- 
ing along west’ard, 
and merchant 
steamers guns do 
mount. Dey vill 
schveep all Englisch 
scheeps off die zee. 
Dic England vill be 
zunk.” 

“ Want me to 
steer east’ard, eh?” 
asked the skipper in 
a curiously quiet 
voice, his eye flit- 
ting over the crowd 














of dirty, heated HE LEANED OVER THE BRIDGE RAIL AND STORMED AT 
faces, to rest for a THE HANDS. 

moment on_ the 

second mate, who was watching master and men with cat-like glances. 

“So so,” bawled many of them. 

“Die hands at var risks did not sign on,” blustered he with the 
Melbourne Courant. “Ve vill not to die death sail. Bei G—t, no! 
Die - 

“ Oh, stow y’r bloomin’ gab, Sauer-kraut! You ain’t all the ’ands. 
Wot yer frit abaht? ” contemptuously broke in one of a small group of 
Britishers, shoving forward. “’E thinks ’ee ketch it as a deserter, sir. We 
ain’t frit nohow,” cried the Cockney to Doddington. 

“ Ain’t we not, mates? ” 

Indignantly the few Britons forward voiced their protestations. 

“ We're all right, Cap’n,” called the “ snow-boy ” of the refrigerator’s 
crew, who had worked his way to them. “ We ain’t scared. It’s all them 
bloomin’ fat-headed foreigners! ” 

“ Just so,” rapped out the skipper, coming down a step. “ Lay for’a’d 
there, and carry on, the lot of you. Dye hear? No more of this fooling. 
Who’s master, eh? [Il soon let you know. [ll clap a purchase on your 
ugly mugs. Move sprightly. - D’ye hear? ” 
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“Tt is not vest’ard die Engl ” spluttered ‘“-Sauer-kraut.” 

But one of his compatriots clapped a hand over his mouth, and the 
captain heard no more. Hastily the crowd scattered forward as he stalked 
down on them, breathing out exasperation and wrath. 

“ Did you hear that Bremen hand, sir? ” growled Macreay. “ His 
last words? . . Something aback of them.” 

“T did,” the captain affirmed laconically as he came up the bridge 
steps, a grim, hard look lining his easy face. 

The mate gazed inquiringly at him as<he watched the second mate 
go slowly along to his cabin and looking intently to port. 

The skipper stepped with Macreay into the chart-room, and pulled 
out Haldane’s letter again. He pointed to the note heading and to the 
typescript. 

“ This sheet,” he said, “ has been stolen out of the agent’s office and 
typed, mot in Haldane’s ‘ Blick ’—-and he has only the one machine, mate !— 
but in a riband-inking typewriter, as the letters show. Does Haldane ever 
have his signature typed, then initialled by himself ?—or the address typed? 
— it’s clean pen-and-ink in his office! ” 

“ But, but,” interjected Macreay, taking a deep breath at the turn of 
affairs, “ doesn’t the letter say ‘ Route of convoy changed ’? ” 

“ 1 was told if that happened I'd be informed by signal either at the 
Heads or by the east’ard-bound cruiser, which was to be wirelessed in that 
event. You saw her pass, Macreay.” 

“It’s the ‘antimony ’ they’re after, sir.” 

“Yes! £28,000 worth of bullion can’t be shipped without some 
news leaking out. No doubt at all, they intended to snap up the England 
down east’ard, somehow, Sydney or none.” 

Just then the mate stifled an oath, and pointed out the Hamburgher 
rising into sight away to port. 

Macreay looked at the captain. The captain looked at Macreay. 

“ Humph! ” snapped the skipper. “I hope the Commonwealth 
cruisers keep an eye on her and her like. She ought to be steering 
down east’ard! They seem still busy inside those two canvas contraptions 
of hers.” 

“ And the second mate is also responsible for that, sir,” stridently con:- 
mented the first officer, pointing to the letter in the captain’s hand. 

“ Yes. He is working in with the Hamburgher—east’ard lies the 
way to the nearest neutral ports and to Simpsonhafen—I’Il allow that is my 
notion now. Macreay, I don’t like this, after having to caution him yes- 
terday for chinwagging with his countrymen for’a’d. . . . A question as 
to whether or not [ll put him and them into irons some hours before our 
Ultimatum ends, 8 a.m., to-morrow, Australian time.” 

With quick-stepping engines the food-carrier, holding westward, soon 
dropped the foreigner astern. But Doddington’s uneasiness sharpened. 
Quickening with suspicion, he traced the agency of Kalhausen in the hands’ 
display of turbulence. 

East and West the shipping of the nations concerned had already 
become disorganised. Liners at port of call, as well of destination, were 
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being requisitioned for service; and mails and urgent shipments were now 
being sent by the first outgoing steamers suitable. Thus had come about 
the England’s part-shipment ot bullion from Melbourne, the total amount 
of which was being distributed between various vessels, fears being enter- 
tained for the safety of the trade routes. 

When at midnight eight bells of the first watch went, and the second 
mate came on duty with the middle watch, Doddington watched him with 
alert inquisitiveness. 

To the skipper’s antagonistic eye, Kalhausen showed threads of sus- 
pense and anxiety overlying his usual cast of stolidity. His eye bore long 
and intently on the lights of a steamer that, rapidly coming up off the 
England’s port quarter, was evidently steering for Portland Bay on a course 
taking her across the food-carrier’s bows. 

“Why the deuce doesn’t she cross our stern,” exclaimed the skipper 
in disgust. ‘ Keep your eye on her, Mr. Calhouse, and stand by the hooter. 

. . Fo’c’sle still very restless! ” as an altercation, carried on in half a dozen 
languages, echoed bridgeward in the windless night. 

“Tt is to be expected, sir,” returned the second mate almost defiantly, 
moving to the syren lanyard. 

“‘ Whatever she is, she comes along like a full-powered boat,” grunted 
Captain Doddington uneasily, ignoring his reply, as he scrutinised the near- 
ing steamer from the top of the bridge ladder. ‘“ Keep your eye on her. 
Surely she can’t make a mistake in a clear night like this—but a lubberly 
way of handling her!—crossing our bows so close! . . . Pll be up again 
in a minute or less.” 

“ Well,” said he, in a low, cautious voice to the mate awaiting him 
at the foot of the ladder. 

“ The deck and stoke-hold foreigners are together in this, sir. ‘Chips’ 
says he saw the second mate coming out of the firemen’s fo’c’sle just on 
four bells. It’s the bullion that has fetched the rest of the aliens, sir.” 

Captain Doddoington breathed heavily. He made a menacing motion 
of his right hand. 

“Rouse out the engineers and the bo’s’n. ‘Chips’ to bring along 
the irons. All this watch, foreigners, but we can depend on our own men 
in the fo’c’sle to bear a hand in tying them up after this d—d-fool craft 
has passed. Just fourteen of us, though, out of the fifty aboard.” 

As the master was regaining the bridge a gun broke out on the fore- 
castle of the approaching steamer, and Kalhausen, answering her on the 
hooter, slowed down the England’s engines. 

Doddington sprang to the telegraph, and tore him away. The second 
mate grappled with him. 

“ You are my prisoner, kapitan.” 

The skipper freed himself, and struck out. But the wheel, flinging 
himself forward, pinned him round the elbows with circling arms and clasped 
hands. 

As they three strvggled madly some of the watch scrambled on the 
bridge and secured Doddington in their grip. 

Yells, huzzas, hoarse cries of encouragement, hatred, exasperation, rage 
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rang out amidships and forward as the few Britishers there closed with the 
enemy and their allies. 

“You hear, kapitan? . . . It is war. . . All over. . . . It is this.” 

Kalhausen gave a wave of his arm, including the armed merchant 
steamer and the struggles on the forecastle and foredeck of the England. 
He spoke thickly, hesitatingly—not as an exulting victor. 

“It is treachery. . . . You and the Hamburgher 

Captain Doddington’ s voice broke short. He had ceased to resist, 
but of purpose was standing in a passive attitude, his brain engaged in a 
last desperate effort for E ngland. 

Again his raging eyes swerved across the narrowing reach between 
the two vessels; and sullen dismay took him on marking the auxiliary cruiser 
was also slowing down. With side electrics switched on to starboard she 
was busily getting boats away. 

“It is the order,” replied Kalhausen deprecatingly. ‘ Our steamers 
under your very eyes their guns are mounting. . . . Englisch scheeps to 
be sunk. It is the order.” 

The next moment the Lieutenant zur Seewehr had sprung to the 
bridge-rail, bellowing orders. 

Out of the alley ways had swept the food-carrier’s afterguard and 
engineers, armed with hammers, spanners, fire bars, belaying ‘pins—for- 
midable weapons crashing through bone and brain. Squeals of agony 
ripped through the night air—guttural yells and oaths—all the hoarse con- 
vulsive cries of an infuriated melee. 

From the top of the ladder Macreay, with a deep roar, hurled himself, 
belaying pin in hand, on those in possession of the bridge—others at his 
heels. Doddington, with a jerk, wrenched himself out of the grasp of 
his guards as they dodged aside, and threw himself upon the wheel, jamming 
it hard over. 

The steamer came veering athwart the enemy’s bows. But too slug- 
gish was either now for destruction. 

Just then out of the near night flashed a searchlight beam, to fall on 
the two vessels, and it was reinforced almost immediately by the distant 
thud and boom of a great gun. 

The Commonwealth cruiser Victoria was returning westward. 


” 
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1T is true that, when I landed at San Fruttuoso early 
in the afternoon, my Italian boatman had warned 
me against the weather, and had remarked apprehen- 
sively that the wind was rising and the currents, 
around the Portofino headland, none too agreeable 
in storm. Yet, in spite of these warnings, and 
though I, myself, had noticed a dark barricade of 
clouds in the western sky, I was totally unprepared 
for the fierce blusterings of a mistral which greeted 
me a few hours later on coming away from a sheltered nook among rocks 
and pine trees. ‘ We shall have an uncomfortable trip back to Portofino 
in that little tea-cup of an open boat,” thought I, and promptly began to 
descend the six hundred feet or so of mountain side which lay between me 
and San Fruttuoso. San Fruttuoso: the romantic cluster of dwellings, 
clinging around its monastery church, that is set (directly upon the shore 
of a narrow cove) at the foot of the tree-clothed slopes of Monte Fino; 
a desolate, remote spot of humanity, only to be reached by sea or by some 
aspiring path over the mountains. Yet, in spite of its desolation and 
remoteness, fan Fruttuoso was once of some importance; of so great 
importance, indeed that the medizval tower, by which it is watched, was 
commanded to be built by no less a personage than a pope, in order that 
the monastery and the vault of the famous Cogliati family which it contains 
might be secure from the incursions of Barbary pirates. For there, within 
the shadow of the ancient church, lies the dust of many gallant men; sleeping 
beneath tombs of black and white marble, in a place very old, very appealing, 
and which is to me the lodestone of memories: for it is this resting-place 
of the Cogliati which seems the centre and nucleus of that odd adventure 
which befell me there, on a certain day of Italian spring. 

The descent from my sheltered corner among the rocks and pine trees 
occupied more time than I had expected, and half an hour must have passed 
before I had reached the strip of olives, which rises—sentinelled by cypresses 
-—immediately behind the monastery church and the little group of houses 
that huddle around it. Meanwhile—moment by moment—it seemed that 
the wind was rising, and, as I gained the first grey olive, it rushed strong 
against my face smelling salt from the sea; the clouds, too, had spread with 
amazing rapidity, and hung now, over the mountains, menacing rain. 
“ Truly, it will be an uncomfortable voyage,” thought I again, and bitterly 
repented my lack of foresight in regard to the weather. Yet who would 
have imagined this evening of storm when, not so many hours back, I had 
started to San Fruttuoso over an ultramarine sea, to the tune of a good 
sailing breeze? Then remembering the warnings of my boatman that it 
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would be unwise to postpone our return to Portofino until late in the after- 
noon, and knowing myself somewhat of a fool to have been heedless otf 
his advice, I blamed the seductiveness of the rough path which had led 
me to so delicious a nook wherein to linger and dream. 

But, be it Folly or Fate which had detained me, it is certain that when 
I reached the rocky landing-place I was met by my boatman in a flurry of 
excitement. 

“ Signor, it is not possible,” said he, when I had remarked that I was 
ready to return. ‘“ Look, signor, how the wind has risen—it is blowing 
a full mistral, and is still strengthening. A storm comes quickly here. It 
would be madness to set out for Portofino in this weather. Madness——~” 

So he rattled on, adding much talk of currents, etc, to be feared; then 
recounting stories of wrecks and such like. How Piero had been drowned 
when returning from sardine fishing; how the boat of Tito, his brother-in- 
law, had been battered to pieces on : the rocks, and how T ito—having been 
saved from death by a miracle—had burnt many candles in thanksgiving 
at the church of San Giorgio. Meanwhile, as he talked, rain began to fall: 
thick, deluging rain, which descended like a curtain and blotted out objects 
at a few yards distance. We sought shelter in the Albergo Colombo—a 
rough litfle inn by the shore. Here I questioned the landlord as to his 
opinion. Could I reach Portofino that night? 

The man held up his plump hands in horror; then: 


““ Ecco, signor,” said he, and pointed to the window. In his mind, 
the gesture was answer enough—the gesture which drew attention to the 
angry grey waves without, as they hurled themselves against the rocky 
sides of the cove, dimly seen through a veil of rain. Certainly, seaward, 


g; neither, in the gathering darkness, did I fancy 
the way to Portofino. It would mean going alone, too, for I knew well 
the Italian’s abhorrence of a wetting. 

“T can give you a room, signor, although I have two other guests 
to-night,” continued the landlord, as he turned to discuss some domestic 
affair with a lank youth, who had come from the adjoining kitchen. 

Five minutes ‘later—after further discussion, further stories of storms 
and wrecks, and many hopeless starings through the window—I realised 
that I was bound at the Albergo Colombo for the night. 

It must have been seven o’clock when, having inspected my cupboard 
of a bedroom, I descended to the dreary apartment—salle-d-manger, or 
what you will—in which, I had been informed, supper would be served. 
Here, having surveyed its somewhat miserable appearance with a scowl, I 
chose the least uncomfortable-looking chair that was to be found, and began 
to glance through an Italian newspaper which, by luck, I had brought with 
me from Portofino. Meanwhile, the lank youth entered from the kitchen— 
he had no pretensions to be a conventional waiter—and was preparing the 
table for the coming—and on my part somewhat dreaded—meal. I remarked 
that places were laid for three, and that fact set my mind wondering of what 
nature would be my companions. None too agreeable, I imagined, and 
fell again to my newspaper. I had skimmed through an article on Labour 
Day in Italy, eagerly devoured the foreign news, had read half a paragraph 


things did not look inviting; 





touching the mar- 
riage of an Ameri- 
can heiress to her 
chauffeur at Rome, 
and another con- 
cerning a murder 
near Parma, when 
I was arrested by 
the sound of an 
opening door and a 
babel of voices in 
the kitchen. A 
minute later two 
Italian officers en- 
tered, wrapped to 
their chins in long, 
rain-sodden cloaks. 
At sight of me they 
bowed — ceremon- 
iously. 

Soon we were 
all seated at the 
table, sharing a bowl 
of soup to the ac- 
companiment of a 
few odd remarks; 
while by the time 
we had finished with 
the excellent dish of 
spaghetti that fol- 
lowed, we were con- 
versing freely. The 
elder of the « twe 
men —he was tall, 
dark, stern-eyed, and 
very _self-possessed 
—somehow charmed 
me. His companion 
was more baffling : 


A Game of Piquet 


BEGAN TO DESCEND THE SIX HUNDRED FEET THAT LAY 
BETWEEN ME AND SAN FRUTTUOSO. 


young, handsome, with humorous brown eyes, he seemed a prey to some 
intense nervousness; indeed, so uneasy and apprehensive was he, that all 
the youth and humour of his being appeared swamped by some strong 


mental anxiety. 


We spoke first on casual subjects: the storm, the reason of my sleeping 
at the Albergo Colombo, of Portofino, of the growing popularity of the 
Levantine Riviera, and then—via Pisa and Siena—we embarked on a mild 
discussion of Tuscan Art. This brought us to the coffee, and held us 
until our cigarettes were finished and all traces of our surprisingly palatable 
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meal had been removed by the lank youth. By now darkness had fallen. 
yet without any abatement of the storm; indeed, it seemed that the roar 
of the waves without became louder and louder as the ev ening advanced. 

Another half-hour of conversation had passed in a vain comparison 
of Greek and Renaissance sculpture, when the younger of the two officers 
(who ever since supper had been pacing uneasily up and down the room) 
came towards us and, with a word of excuse, whispered in his companion’s 
car. A moment later the elder man rose, and together they moved to the 
farther end of the room; there they remained tor some time in earnest 
conversation, the young man still appearing nervous and excited, the other 
calm. At length, some conclusion having apparently been axrived at, they 
returned to the table near which I was sitting. The elder of the two 
became spokesman. 

“ Signor,” said he, “ I am about to ask you a favour.” 

“ A favour? ” returned I, surprised. 

“ It is a small matter.” 

“ Unless you wish me to walk to Portofino in this weather, I shall be 
delighted to oblige i in any way,” said I smiling. 

“Tt is no more arduous a task than to be our umpire while we play 
a single game of piquet,” said he with all seriousness. 

“ That I will do with pleasure.” 

I had scarcely uttered the words, however, when I was amazed to hear 
the scrape of a key turning in the lock, while, on.wheeling round, I beheld 
the younger of the two officers slipping the key of the door into the pocket 
of his breeches. I rose quickly to my feet. 

“ What is the meaning of this? ” questioned I. 

“ It means, signor, that the game is a matter of great importance, and 
that we wish no disturbance. I trust you will pardon us this precaution.” 
Then, turning to his companion: “ Bernardo, have you the cards? ” 

“ But,” I exclaimed, “ surely you owe me some explanation for these 
extraordinary proceedings? Indeed, I demand some explanation. ” 

“ Believe me, signor, 1 will give you one with pleasure,” returned 
the officer who all along had been the spokesman; and then, drawing a chair 
up to the table, he sat down within the glow of the oil lamp. Then, leaning 
towards me, he said, with almost droll solemnity, “ Behold in us the last 
representatives of a noble race—cousins, in the direct line, of the Cogliati.” 

“ Cogliati! ” I echoed, my thought fleeing to the little mausoleum 
which I had visited that afternoon. “ You mean——” 

“ ] mean, signor, that we are the only remaining descendants of those 
splendid Cogliati, whose fancy it was that they should be buried within 
the shadow of the church of San Fruttuoso. But the splendour of those 
days has vanished, and we, the last of our race, find ourselves terribly in 
debt and with scarcely a soldi between us—my cousin, Bernardo Cogliati, 
having sustained heavy gambling losses, while I, Andrea Cogliati, have been 
somewhat unfortunate with various investments. ‘Two months since, how- 
ever (you will perceive, signor, that I trust you implicitly not to betray 
my confidences), when nothing remained to us but bar. kruptcy and disgrace. 
we became acquainted with a foreigm heiress, and both of us immediately 
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fell under the in- 
fluence of her fas- 
cination and beauty. 
Since the day of the 
introduction we have 
been much in her 
society, and to each 
of us she has been 
equally kind, equally 
charming. Can you 
wonder, then, signor, 
that each of us con- 
siders that the other 
has only to disap- 
pear, and she wil 
accede to his pro- 
posal of marriage? 
This being the case, 
our position has be: 
come intolerable, and 
we have resolved to 
end it. We have 
come, therefore, to 
San Fruttuoso—the 
last resting-place of 
our ancestors—and 
here, to-night, we 
are determined to 
decide who - shall 
have a clear chance 
of saving himself LANCED THROUGH AN ITALIAN NEWSPAPER, WHICH BY 
from degradation LUCK I HAD BROUGHT WITH ME. 
and poverty by 
marriage with this charming lady. It is simple enough—he who wins a 
game of piquet wins all.” 
“ And the other? ” asked I. 
“‘ There can be only one thing for the unfortunate who loses love and 
wealth.” 
“ And that thing is? ” 
“ This,” said Andrea, and, drawing a small revolver from his pocket, 
he laid it on the table. 
“ Good Lord! ” cried I, and Andrea smiled. 


“Remember you have undertaken to witness our game. I am told 
that an Englishman never breaks his word.” 

For a moment I was speechless with horror at this amazing arrange- 
ment, and at the coolness and detachment of the man who spoke of it. 
At last I found words, . 
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“ But, signor,” said I, “ this is sheer murder! Do you mean there 
is no other place for a man to bear ill-luck than in a suicide’s grave? It 
you cannot withstand poverty and degradation in Italy, there is America, 
there is . Surely neither of you are so desperately in love that you 
wish to lose your life because ‘ 

“ There is such a thing as jealousy,” put in Andrea harshly. ‘“ My 
cousin and I have never been the firmest of friends.” 

Then, vainly, I expostulated, protested, endeavoured to reason against 
this infamous bargain. To all my words Andrea replied with a hard, ironic 
smile. There were other places, he said, in which to play a game of cards 
than the Albergo Colombo, if I interfered with the game that night; one 
day’s delay would make little difference. A witness was not necessary— 
only Bernardo had preferred. 

Bernardo looked down at that, and pulled at his wisp of moustache. 

Some time passed thus in Guitleos argument, and then I realised that 
all my entreaties, expostulations, threats of calling for assistance, etc., were 
useless; as Signor Andrea had remarked, there were other places in which 
to play a game of cards. At length, therefore, the two men seated them- 
selves at the rough table and began their grim play, while I stood by and 
watched, helpless. 

As many will know without the telling, a game of piquet consists of 
six deals, while the score of each deal is marked separately, and finally 
added. It was my duty to keep this score, and, during the actual play, to 
mark each card that fell, to baulk any attempt at cheating. It was all 
hideously exciting, for 1 knew that to these two men a good hand might 
mean life; a bad hand, death from the revolver which lay between them 
on the table. 

Andrea, as I had expected, was singularly calm, and smiled, as he 
played, with an imperturbability almost theatrical. Bernardo, however, 
although he seemed to have pulled himself together to an astonishing 
extent, was evidently a prey to the keenest anxiety. His face was pale as 
milk, his handsome eyes haggard; at times, too, his fingers twitched pain- 
fully. Yet luck was with him, and, at the end of the fourth deal, he had: 
a considerable lead. With the next deal, however, Andrea held an excellent 
hand, and his disadvantage was almost made up—the scores were within 
a dozen of each other. 

Then came a deadly silence in the little room as Bernardo shuffled and 
distributed the cards; there was a lull, too, in the storm, the rain had ceased, 
and from without came only the dull thunder of the waves. The horror 
of the situation appeared to me intense, and by it I was spell-bound. Once 
or twice I almost nerved myself to leap forward and dash the cards right 
and left, but directly I made the smallest movement I was chained again 
by an insensate desire to witness the finish of this abominable game; and 
(weak fool that I was) I remained passive. 

You will remember, perhaps, that in piquet there are two parts to a 
deal: the primary part, in which are counted the various combinations of 
cards actually held in the hand, and the latter part, in which the cards are 
played down upon the table and tricks are won or lost; while he who gains 
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A LOW GROAN CAME FROM YOUNG BERNARDO’S LIPS. 


the greater number of. tricks adds an extra ten points to his score. As the 
cards fell that night in the little room of the Albergo Colombo, I knew that, 
so even were the scores, the last trick would decide the game. 

Instinctively I lowered my eyes to the floor, dreading to see the end— 
the seconds seemed interminable. 

At length I knew the result. A low groan came from young Ber- 
nardo’s lips, and, looking up, I beheld him leaning forward across the table, 
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his head buried in his hands. Andrea was carelessly flipping the ash trom 
the long Tuscan cigar that all the while he had been smoking. 

Thoughts rushed pell-mell to my mind. I must stop this—this mur- 
der, this outrage; revoke this judgment of the cards—must . Yet, 
even as I endeavoured to hit upon some plan, I knew that young Bernardo 
had far too keen a sense of honour to shirk his fate; I knew that, even 
should I be able to prevent his death that night, he would still consides 
it his duty to end his life. And with that knowleds ge, I cursed myself for 
having permitted the horrible game to proceed. 

Presently Andrea rose from the table, and, taking the revolver in his 
hand, he touched Bernardo on the shoulder. 

‘Are you ready? ” said he, pointing to the door. 

The boy raised his terror-stricken face to the other. 

“No, no! ” he cried. “In Heaven’s name, give me time! I am 
not ready—lI had not thought; I——” 

Sobs choked his voice. 

“ We have forgotten how to die in these days,” said Andrea, with a 
shrug. “ It isa pity—this scene. Believe me, I deeply regret that you should 
have been forced to witness it. I cannot, however, refrain from congratulat- 
ing the Providence which has debarred my cousin from becoming the husband 
of Miss Calister and the perpetuator of the famous Cogliati family.” 

“ Calister? ” repeated I. 

“ Yes, signor. Miss Amy Calister, the charming American lady for 
whom to-night—I confess it does not sound pretty—we have gambled.” 

Amy Calister! The name echoed in my mind. Slowly I repeated 
it to myself. When had I seen or heard it recently? When had 1? In 
what connection——in what circumstances? Calister—Calister! 

Then a cry came from my lips—a cry that made Andrea swing round 
quickly on his heel, and young Bernardo turn his haggard face towards me. 

* You have played in vain,” said I, and, stooping to the floor, snatched 
up the Italian newspaper which I had been reading before supper. 

“In vain? ” repeated Andrea, and his teeth clenched. 

“ Yes, yes, uselessly—futilely. Signor Bernardo, you are saved. 
Miss Amy Calister, of Chicago, U.S.A., was yesterday married to her 
chauffeur at the church of All Saints, Rome. Look! ” cried I, and held 
out the flimsy sheet. 

A moment later Bernardo rose from his chair, plucked the revolver 
from his cousin’s fingers, and hurled it through the window. Then, cross- 
ing the room, he seized my hand in a boyish clasp. 

“Signor,” said he, “a thousand thanks; you have given me life. May 
J use it well.” 

“ You have given me that for which I have no taste—a mockery of 
life,” said Andrea . 

I turned to him with a smile. 

“There is always America as a refuge, although some of America’s 
millions have been denied to you,” said I, and suggested that Signor Ber- 
nardo might unlock the door and call for glasses and a bottle of cognac. 
I felt that we needed it. 





THE FAUNA OF LONDON. 


By W. W. Illustrated by L. R. Brightwell, 
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House end of Queen Victoria Street, and the time 
is two o’clock of a sunny afternoon in mid-October. 
All the cat population of this airless little cul-de-sac 
is dozing, or pretending to, on the window ledges 
of the dreary-looking houses, or sunning itself upon 
the kerb, or washing its face and paws in the warm 
seclusion of an open doorway. A greasy silence 
envelopes the little scene, till suddenly, discordant as a hooter, and startling 
as a fire gong, sounds that dreadful cry—KEDS Meeeeeeeeeee ER; KEDS 
Meeeeeeeeeee ER. 

The grimy “ tom,” who spends his time in the window of the little 
dairy at the corner, slowly stretches himself and, delicately picking his way 
amongst the ferns and honey jars, vanishes in the darkness of the shop, to 
reappear, suddenly and violently, at the doorway; and joins a select party 
of friends, who, notwithstanding that they have been only just awakened, 
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are all very openeyedly active and 
alert, with all their wits about them 
—remarkably unlike most suddenly 
awakened human beings. 

By the time the “friends” have 
reached the end of the passage their 
number has ‘swelled from a straggling 
four or five to a compact little regiment 
of twenty-odd, and so, with ever and 
anon a reinforcement from doorway, 
roof, and window-sill, the party mean- 
ders down the dismal length of Knight- 
rider Street, where the Cat’s-meat 
Merchant, a melancholy man, is distri- 
buting packets of “slices” threaded 
upon skewers to divers office-boys and 

AN INSULT. servant girls. 

How the cats prowl and _ stalk 
around him; how they rub themselves against the merchant’s greasy trouser 
legs, and, in joyful anticipation, sharpen their ready claws upon his evil- 
smelling barrow; whilst the air fairly hums with their purring blandish- 
ments. A curious scene, and one which may be witnessed by any one who 


cares, any and every day of the week. A comedy in one protracted act 
that “runs” throughout the live-long day. 

On goes the merchant upon his unsavoury way, the “ paid ” Piper 
of the city, and now we watch him turn the corner of Distaff Lane, whea 
the earlier of his customers are beginning reluctantly to turn back, licking 
their lips, and once more take up their positions on the kerb—and in the 


doorways. 

What a wonderful field of naturalistic research is that commonest 
feature of our public ways—the doorway. No private residence, no shop 
or warehouse, church, hall, yard, or stable is without one, and yet how few 
realise the fund of humour to be met there. The strange suggestive little 
dramas that one 
sees within the 
bulging frame of a 
dog shop doorway, 
or a warehouse gate. 

Everybody 
must have seen and 
been amused by the 
little crowd of dogs 
that sits upon the 
steps outside our 
big emporiums and 
universal providers; 

Bab and Carlo, wait- AND THEY CALL THAT THING A BIRD. 
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A DESCENDANT OF POLL SWEEDLEPIPE. 


ing with ill-concealed impatience whilst their mistress ‘ shops” within. 

Occasionally there will be a fight, and woe to the commissionaire who 
rashly seeks to “ sort ” the combatants. 

There is quite a large number of dogs who never seem to get beyond 
the doorstep of their homes. Lazy, over-fed old loafers, who. sleep their 
lives away upon the sun-scorched mat, Weary Willies and Tired Tims, too 
lazy even to bark, far less to run or fight. 

Cats (“ bad luck to thim ”) are different. It is rarely that one finds 
a cat so fat or sleepy that he never strolls upon the roof at night, and how 
often has the writer wished the criminals overhead would fall to fighting— 
till, like the cats of Kilkenny, only their toes and tail tips were left. For 
surely the din of battle would be more than compensated for by the glorious 
quiet that must have inevitably ensued. 

There is a curious type of cat who always sits inside a doorway of 
Clements Inn. A cat who has become a kind of legal fossil. We are told 
that Mr. Smallweed, Junior, never was a boy, never played marbles, never 
spun a top in his life. We are equaliy certain the Clements Inn Cat never 
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was a kitten. He would as soon think of play- 
ing with a reel of cotton as he would neglect to 
wash his face; and as for running after his own 
tail 

A striking contrast to the legal cat may be 
met with in fried-fish shops, though we fancy 
he attains to perfection most in sausage and 
mash emporiums. There is a magnificent speci- 
men of this cat at Hammersmith Broadway. 

Shining like a well-blacked boot, with eyes 
half shut, and the broadest of smiles upon his 
genial face, this cat sits within the doorway like 
some jovial innkeeper. Did the proprietor but 
know it—perhaps he does—this cat is a finer 
advertisement, a more convincing assurance as 
to the excellence of the fare within than all the 
notices upon its steamy windows. 

Shop windows seem to have a peculiar 
attraction for many cats and dogs. We are 
on patting terms with a very sleepy and 

TO AMUSE THE BARBY. rotund bull-terrier who sits out his life in the 

midst of a resplendent vision of milliner’s 

“creations,” apparently convinced that he is a centre of attraction for the 
would-be purchasers without. 

As a favourable locality for “ fly hunt,” a shop window has a positively 
irresistible attraction for many cats, and we remember that, in our nursery 
days, it was through watching the unspeakable relish with which a small 
kitten caught and ate bluebottles that we were tempted to sample one 
ourselves! ! 

A regular customer at the pastry-cooks through the summer months 
is the flash and gallant wasp, and we have 
known confectioners who have had to close 
their doors temporarily owing to the rush of 
business with these gentry. A short life and 
a greedy one, the wasp’s! Six blissful months 
of raspberry jam and currant buns (varied 
with gymnastic exercises on a window pane) 
and then—an ignominious end beneath a 
duster or a fly paper. 

From the study of life in the shop 
windows one passes naturally to the enthrall- 
ing subject of bird shops and animal dealers 
in general. 

For some reason or other, greatly to be 
deplored, there is a marked falling off in the 
numbers of small live-stock dealers. Never- 
theless, there are still some half-dozen in 
St. Martin’s Lane, and as for the “ Dials,” AN ADVERTISEMEN1. 





























THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER, 


the directory only knows how many there are in that neighbourhood. For 
the “ Dials ” is still, as it always has been, a favourite haunt of the “ fancy.” 

There used to be a small corner shop (now a sausage-and-mash house) 
which was very fascinating. Tiers of boxes crammed with living mer- 
chandise were displayed upon the pavement outside, the doorway was framed 
in crates and cages of parrots and the like “ taking the air.” The window 
was generally filled with a job lot of rabbits, guinea-pigs, pups, and kittens. 
A bubbling, squealing, mumbling pandemonium, a kind of noisy “ utopian ” 
commonwealth; where the brethren fought and slept, and took their meals 
—as the proprietor put it—“ jest any’ow! ” 

Pups and guinea-pigs would fall asleep in mounds of twenty strong 
(very strong), and three and a half deep. Presently, as one watched the 
little heaving upturned chests, some brother at the bottom of the pile wouid 
suddenly be seized with a not unreasonable longing for a breath of air, and 
then the -mound would boil and heave, till the nearly-suffocated pup burst 
triumphant into the light of day. 

But if the outside of this extraordinary shop was “ varied,” what 
shall be said of the interior. To the casual observer it was apt to give the 
impression of a dynamite explosion, or the last stages of an earthquake. 

All the cages had apparently burst, at any rate they were mostly empty, 
whilst every variety of flimsy soap and candle box, temporarily covered 
with patches of wire netting, strewed the shelves, the floor, the cupboards, 
and the crazy table. Yes, there was a table in the middle of the shop, and 
to it were tethered a few bull-dogs, a mastiff or so, and an ancient nanny- 
goat. The constant wanderings of these animals in search of recreation 
and excitement gave to the table a perambulatory movement impressive in 
the extreme. 

To reach the owner of this shop of shops one had to pick one’s way 
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gingerly amongst a litter of rabbits, placidly 
munching carrot tops, and apparently quite in- 
different to the ferrets devouring chicken heads 
in an old tin bonnet box hard by; trays of silk- 
worms eating mulberry leaves; bowls of gold- 
fish; crusts of bread, honeycombed with meal 
worms; ‘ poms,” chow-chows, parrots by the 
score, fancy mice by the drawer full, and puppies 
rivalling even the sprightly cockroaches in their 
numbers—which is saying a good deal. 

Turn where he would, the nervous would- 
be purchaser saw nothing but teeming life in 
every crack and corner. All kinds of incon- 
gruous animals “chummed in” together, and 
the very beams and rafters groaned beneath the 
weight of hanging parrot cages and rows of 
roosting poultry. 

The shopkeeper was worthy, more than 
worthy, of the shop. A dry, close, weazened 
little man—a true “ Poll Sweedlepipe,” every 
ferret-scented inch of him. A man who, no 
matter what his mood might be, invariably gave 
the customer an uncomfortable feeling that he 











; (the customer) had been not merely “ browned ” 
CE SOA in the matter of his purchase, but positively 


BSS 
nt ieee. ait done to a cinder! 
ATTRACTION, Ah, his was an_ extraordinary trade. 
Occasionally the visitor might be fortunate 
enough to see him with some of his more confidential customers— 
curious, bow-legged gentlemen, sparing of speech, and indifferent to collars. 
Dog “dealers ”; gentlemen of “ the fancy,” who lived for canary birds 
and piping bullfinches; medical students in search of cats and guinea-pigs 
on which to try their hands; other live-stock dealers; and occasionally a 
keeper from the Zoo; and to these gentry he would dilate with an unholy 
pride upon his latest triumph in the way of 
“ business.” 
Sometimes of an evening one might see 
him bound for some college with a tin of 
snakes or cockroaches, or perhaps a sack of 
dog-fish—for dissection. Whilst he provided 
frogs and mice (as food for other animals) to 
more than one menagerie. 
Five minutes walk from the Tower 
Bridge, and in what was once called Ratcliffe 
Highway, stands a quaint and picturesque old 
shop, much like any other old-time bird shop 
in exterior, but famous all the wide world 
over, and known to many a sailor, circus 
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manager, and show- 

man as “ Jamracks”; 

the oldest of the 

great wild-beast em- 

poriums, as quaint 

to-day as it was in 

its infancy, when 

the lions and bears 

were kept at the 

Tower, not far away. 
There is a 

plaintive ballad 

much in vogue upon 

the platforms of our 

music-halls, © which 

bears the pathetic 

title of “ Those 

Eyes.” We fancy 

that song must have 

been conceived in 

Jamrack’s. To 

stand in the clover- 

scented darkness of 

the upper chamber 

at the “ stables ” in 

St. George’s Street 

is like being suspen- 

ded in some marvel- 

lous star-lit sky—a 

sky in which the 

stars are red green 

—in fact, all the 

colours of the rail- 

way signals. In the 

heavy scented air 

one hears mysteri- 

ous tappings, scrap- 

ings, liquid piping 

voices. calling to 

one another, and 

then suddenly from 

the yard below, a 

roar like thunder; THE INNER SANCTUM. 

a roar that shakes 

the building as though a steam lorry were passing in the street without. 

Fish pone Med per aged se = gveui: dealers in Farringdon 
v ; at mé¢ as long been famous as the home of 

cne of the oldest, toughest, and worst-tempered ganders ever hatched. 
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Here there is a row of little 
shops crammed with poultry 
baskets (made to hold ten small 
birds, but persuaded by methods 
only known to poultry dealers 
to hold from fifteen to twenty 
big ones), and it is an impressive 
sight to see.a small boy promena- 
ding up and down before the 
cages with a saucepan full of 
water, giving the fowls a drink, 
somewhat on the same principle 
as that employed by Mr. Wack- 
ford Squeers. 
THE PET OF THE 4) Endless are the glimpses of 
REGIMENT. animal life one sees within that 
finest of picture frames—a doorway. 

How many little boys and girls have only seen an elephant as he 
shambled through the stage door of the Hippodrome, or know the sea-lion 
by his discordant barking as he was bundled (in a covered cage) through 
the back entrance of the Colosseum. 

One might write for a week (and bore the reader to extinction in a 
hundredth of that time) of the various pets one meets in fire stations and 
barracks. The all but sacred “ drum horse,” the bear that once was quar- 
tered at Chelsea, now exiled “ for conduct unbecoming of a soldier ” in 
the Zoo, the bull-calf that was dismissed for jumping through a drum, or 
the baboon who deserted, and, taking up a position on some roofs, held 
his besiegers at more than arm’s length with a heavy fire of tiles. 

As for the pets at our London Fire Stations, who has not seen, or at 
least heard of, “ Billy,” who used to parade Whitechapel clad in hat and 
collar, until confined for too-promiscuous butting. The Camden Town 
cockatoo, with his raised crest (rather like an officer’s helmet in appearance), 
is every inch a distinguished member of the London Fire Brigade. Then, 
too, there are a host of cats, birds, particular horses—and dogs. “ Rover ” 
of Manchester Square, “ Buller ” of Whitefriars, and “ Tiger ” of Mile 
End, who is inseparable from his equine comrade, “ Little Tommy.” 

- * * * * * 

If the doorways and shop windows of London are prolific in animal 
life, the Kerb is equally so, for the kerb has a fauna absolutely its own. 

Apart from the Blind Man’s dog (who keeps the Blind Man far more 
than he is kept by the Blind Man) and the dilapidated “ holiday cat,” who 
provides so many cases for “Our Dumb Friends’ League ” and the 
R.S.P.C.A.; apart, too, from such irregular skirmishers as sparrows and 
pigeons, the “ fauna ” of the kerb is mainly “ For Sale.” 

To begin with, there is the unscrupulous tortoise vendor with his sack 
of sprawling terrapins, which he loudly describes as “ good for the garden.” 
A greater—exaggeration could not well be uttered, the common land tortoise 
(his chief stock-in-trade) being a confirmed vegetarian, which, indeed, at 
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once becomes manifest when he begins 
a fearful onslaught on his guileless 
purchaser’s choicest flowers and shrubs. 
Another Kerb Merchant rapidly 
following the “old hat man” into 
oblivion is the “ buy-a-little-pup-guv’- 
ner” type of dog dealer, who produces 
puppies of every shape and colour from 
his capacious pockets, somewhat after 
the manner of a conjurer. 
A short while ago we were for- 
tunate enough to witness, in Fleet 
Street, a very novel advertisement for 
plantains, in the form of a small monkey 
—the pet of an enterprising hawker— 
giving practical demonstration in peeling 
and eating the “ choice bananas.” 
Surely even the most respectable of 
us (it is to be hoped) has fallen a victim 
to the Christmas toy seller. That 
modern Autolycus who, at a penny each, 
will sell us—clockwork crocodiles, Teddy 
Bears like gloves, to be worked by the 
owner’s fingers, dying roosters with 
bodies that collapse amidst the dismal 
wailings of a “ penny squeaker ” jump- 
ing frogs, swans that float on real water, 
monkeys on sticks three inches long, 
earthen pigs clad in bristles of growing 
grass, kangaroos that toboggan down 
a sloping board, fighting cocks that THOSE EYES! 
never kill each other, horses with 
their harness nailed to them, dreadful spangled-eyed grasshoppers and 
beetles (to please the baby), paper snakes to coil around the chandelier; 
other serpents of brass wire that do writhe most squirmingly, mice that have 
never known the taste of cheese, and spiders that can’t catch flies to save 
their—sawdust. 





THE ASSAULT ON 
HADJI PAUL 


By ConsTANce CLYDE 


NTIQUARIAN Bilsford dried what was visible of 
his moist, red brow beneath the tipped white helmet, 
and in bad Greek called to the man who was working 
in the fields some distance away. ‘“ Here, you,” the 
voice was imperious; “ what can you tell about the 
scourging of St. Paul—which pillar was he tied to? ” 

The man, ill-formed and small for a male 
Cypriote, looked up at him with eyes at once hostile 
and suspicious of hostility; the dark chest, half 

revealed beneath the cotton shirt, began to heave spasmodically. 

“‘T swear, illustrious one, I knew nothing of this assault on Hadji 
Paul. I did not hear of it. Iam guiltless, indeed, of any molestation——” 

The English stranger laughed loudly, and did not know that the sound 
menaced, as did his reddened face that boasted blue eyes unconsciously fierce. 
He turned to his young companion, who knew no Greek : 

“« He says that he did not do it. Oh, Lord, oh, Lord! pity we’ve got 
to go straight back to the ship and can’t tell the Commissioner of it. It’s 
for the clubs, this yarn. He isn’t guilty! Here,” he beckoned with 
imperious finger to the man preparing for animal-like fight. He spoke 
again, in a voice hard and grim, to ears unaccustomed to tones that are 
melodious even when murder is the subject. The man shook; his furtive 
eyes seemed to drink in fear. Suddenly a verb went wrong, amazingly 
wrong—Antiquarian Bilsford was still what he called somewhat rocky in 
the dialect—and as suddenly Martas the husbandman turned and fled— 
fled to his native village of Kimita that sprouted dark and mud-walled and 
ill-smelling among the granite boulders and glorious temple ruins of the 
old-time civilisation. 

Presently he was sitting on the mud floor of the mud and stone hut 
telling Kuria, his wife, of the terrible misfortune that had come upon him. 
A Hadji had been assaulted, and the red-faced Englishman, in good faith 
(for Englishmen, for some reason or other, did not lie), had pointed him 
out as the assailant, “ though I have never set eyes on him, whoever he 
be—that I swear to.” But what of that, if the Englishman said otherwise 
and the Commissioner believed him, and refused bribes, goats, or fowls, as 
was, indeed, the hard way of Englishmen! What should he do, therefore, 
if the stranger swore he had assaulted this Hadji? It was true that he 
had been out on the hills, where the caroub trees were at sundown three 
nights ago, but he had seen no one; he had injured no one. Suddenly 
Kuria threw herself against him and spoke to drown further words before 
her hand could reach his mouth. 

“ Tet none know that they suspect you,” 
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Through a chink in the dilapidated hut came a shadow on great red 
jars that Kuria had been filling with food. It was the shadow of Sinoe, 
Paros’ wife; their enemy. 

Martas was not a popular character in Kitima. The prejudice may 
have begun with the resentment felt when old Lithkomi was punished for 
dragging M.artas’ aunt at his mule heels, so that not only the evil magic, 
but also the life itself was almost ferced out of her. It was the Commis- 
sioner’s stupid way to punish religious acts like these, but Martas should 
not have been atheist enough to inform on Lithkomi. In any case, however, 
Martas would have been unpopular. There are such in every community. 
He was ill-looking, timid, and sulky in a district where the men, at least, 
are often handsome and all are suave. A primitive community must have 
some one to persecute, and in Kitima, for some time past, Martas had been 
that some one. 

It was in vain that Kuria, an affectionate wife, had once attempted to get 
even with Paros, one of her husbands chief adversaries, by dropping poison 
into his wife Sinoe’s calabash as she waited her turn at the spring. In 
Cyprus an attempt to poison, if successless, is not punishable at all. This, 
indiscretion, therefore, was analogous merely to the English suburban habit 
of shaking door-mats at wrong hours, or some similar custom, which 
annoys surburbia because it occasions work. The action of Kuria annoyed 
Sinoe, because it often meant that she had to refill a suspected calabash, oi 
else be deprived of her pleasant morning gossip in order to watch it. 
Therefore, Sinoe was the most rejoiced of all when she heard of Martas’ 
plight, and hastened to tell it round the village. In an hour all Kitima 
knew that Martas had assaulted a stranger, at sunset three nights ago, by 
the caroub trees, and half an hour later there were some three or four 
witnesses to the outrage. Georgi and Paros had seen Martas beat the 
stranger with a stick and then run away, and Lithkomi had picked up the 
blood-stained stick, which he now produced as evidence. (One may as well 
kill a goat in the evening as wait till the morning, if anything is to be 
gained by it.) 

* * * * * * 

“ What’s all this talk about an assault on a stranger? There’s been 
no one here but Bilsford and Lethbridge, and they sent me a line from the 
ship, so they’re all right. What’s it mean, eh? ” 

A busy man was Commissioner Davies, guardian of this district in 
the Levantine Island. A busy man, and likewise a man of the day. To 
him Cyprus had neither history nor beauty, but was merely one of those 
infernal holes where Englishmen so often find themselves in complications 
through endeavouring to give British justice where it is not understood. 
He did not want any more ‘complications than he could help, or to challenge 
criticism from romantic worshippers of the “ down-trodden Greek,” of whose 
mingling of childish ignorance with devilish ingenuity and a perfect genius 
for perjury they knew nothing. “ Have ‘you heard of anything that can 
possibly be a foundation for the rumour,” he asked, with the irritability 
of the fever that was soon to strike him down. 
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“| only hear what the villagers say,” said Samford, though the rumour 
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had impressed him. _ 

“hen it is certain to be a pack of lies,” said the Commissioner, 
conscious that it was the oncoming fever that spoke, and that he really saw 
something in the gossip. Samford, young, a new arrival, thought this 
conclusion the fever’s also. 

* * * * * 

Martas sat in his hut beneath the archway where the hens perched 
and thought over what had happened. He was alone, Kuria being out 
weeding the cornfields—weeds grow so luxuriantly in Cyprus—but even to 
Kuria he would not speak the thoughts that were in his mind. Some one 
had committed this assault in order to put the blame on him, Martas. But 
which? Lithkomi had made the greatest outcry against him, and had 
likewise produced evidence. It must have been Lithkomi, therefore, that 
had assaulted this Hadji Paul, and then beguiled the red-faced Englishman 
into accusing him, Martas. It did not matter that the red-faced Englishman, 
for some reason, had forborne to say more; Martas must be revenged on 
Lithkomi just the same. But how? It became clear to Martas that the 
right and proper thing for him to do was to wait for Lithkomi some evening 
when he was beneath the shadow of the caroub trees between the hills above 
Kitima, and beat him to death with a stick. But if he did this, whether 
they saw or not, the villagers would certainly bear witness against him, 
and then the English Commissioner would imprison and, possibly, hang 
him. Martas did not desire to be imprisoned or hanged. He pondered 
on a way to do justice on Lithkomi and yet escape the vengeance of the 
Jciighish Commissioner. 

He brooded for many days, and at last beneath that ill-shaped brow 
there formed a plan worthy of the guileful Greek character when it was 
most noted for its subtlety and crafty genius. 

Martas had a younger brother, named Lyrcos, like himself, a hus- 
bandman. To him Martas confided his plan. Domestic affection is strong 
among the Cyprictes, both Greeks and Turks alike. It is their chief, almost 
their only virtue. Because of this virtue Lyrcos agreed to the ordeal at 
once. Unlike Martas, Lyrcos was young and handsome, and up till now, 
partly as a consequence, fairly popular in the village. After his interview 
with Martas, however, he set out to make that popularity nought. He 
stood by his brother, worked with him, sat with him in his hut, and 
accompanied him on saints’? days and féte days. Wherever Martas was, 
there also was Lyrcos, keen to defend him. 

Passions grow as quick as their own field weeds in that southern island. 
In a fortnight the vendetta was against Lyrcos as much as his elder brother. 

Then the plot was fully developed. On a certain day before noon 
Martas was to go two miles across the hills to the place where Lithkomi 
should be riding home after noon from work in his cousin’s maize fields. 
Martas must have two clubs with him, and with these he was to beat his 
enemy to death. Meanwhile Lyrcos was to spend the day at the village 
of Hespa, eight miles distant. He must take care to visit a great many 
places and be seen by a large number of people, not returning before the 
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hour of sunset. By sunset the body of Lithkomi and the two clubs would 
be found, and the villagers would go at once to the Commissiqner’s to say 
that they had seen both Martas and Lyrcos commit the crime, or else that 
they had been observed flying from the scene. Then Lyrcos would come 
forward to prove that he had been eight miles distant while the murder 
was committed, and the Commissioner, disgusted, as was English fashion 
with the one falsehood, would discredit the whole evidence. It was the 
British custom, Martas knew, to disbelieve a man altogether if he had lied 
in one particular. He laughed at this idiosyncrasy of the foreigner always 
ready to maintain that an event had not happened at all if only some one 
falsely stated that he saw it. 

Lyrcos agreed to the plan with considerable admiration for his brother’s 
astuteness, and some boyish pleasure at the thought of a holiday. 

Of course, to disarm suspicion he must do some marketing, and in 
any case provisions and cotton fabrics were wanted for the two households. 

At last the appointed day came. In the morning the two brothers 
went out together as far as the ravine between the hills. There they parted. 
Martas went to hide amongst the trees till it was time for the murder. 
Lyrcos, with his mule, travelled on to Hespa, which he reached shortly 
before noon. 

Here he spent the day according to his brother’s directions. Round 
the cafés and bazaars he strolled, watching the negress dances or drinking 
the strong, sweet wine of Cyprus, its taste of tar not unpleasing to the 
native palate. Wherever he was and whatever he did, however, he was 
always in the sight of those who would recognise him. At three hours 
after noon he was wandering with Hespan acquaintances beneath sun- 
whitened awnings, looking at the bottled beccaficos losing their delicate 
flavour in strong vinegar, while the small red oranges lay in fevered heaps 
all around him. Bazaar men nodded to him, and the gracefully-walking 
ugly girls of Cyprus glanced at him from beneath metal-bound foreheads 
that displayed their dowries. An hour before sunset he loaded his mule 
and was out on his homeward journey again. 

It was time to go back and see how Martas had fared. Round among 
the hills he toiled, while the foam-white sea glimpsed at him far below 
ravine and rock. The ground his mule bestrode was a carpet of cyclamen; 
white roses and narcissus and anemones sweetened the air up to the olive-clad 
heights. With many unnecessary blows, he urged the beast forward, and 
when the sea had seemed to retreat before the darkness, leaving a blank 
space beneath, he arrived at Kitima. Here he found that Martas’ work 
had been accomplished. 

The plot succeeded in every detail. The body of Lithkomi was dis- 
covered, the two clubs, both stained, laid before English justice. Lyrcos 
and Martas were accused circumstantially, as Martas had foreseen, and then 
Lyrcos, with his handsome face and calm, noble eyes, stood before the 
Judge and related how he had spent the day at Hespa. He dwelt clearly, 
yet with dignity, on the feud against himself and his brother that had ended 
in this charge, and he relied on British justice to protect him from slanderers. 
From Hespa he brought witnesses—why, all the village had seen hiv. 
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The testimony of the Hespan folk, who had neither hatred nor love 
for Kitima, was certainly unimpeachable, but there came forward also (a 
piece of unexpected luck) James Martin, a Cook’s tourist, straggled somehow 
from his proper path, enthusiastic about the down-trodden Greek and 
romantic in his defence. He remembered seeing the fellow—couldn’t 
mistake him—a fine specimen of a fine race 

That was the last needed touch of evidence. There was a prompt 
dismissal of the two brothers, and a verdict that Lithkom: had been mur- 
dered by some one unknown. 

Lyrcos and Martas went back to their huts much satisfied with this 
conclusion, but such was not the case with the people of Kitima. They 
took the matter into their own hands by demolishing Martas’ hut, and 
Kuria, at the spring, was set upon by the women, so that she had to hide 
in the fields and pull her torn rags together. In return Lyrcos stabbed 
Poras at the café: the affair was becoming one of those vendettas which 
English justice so dreads. Something must be done. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be, English justice was 
represented by Samford, young, ignorant, frightened for the credit of his 
superior, now tossing in the throes of fever. There was no doubt that 
the Commissioner would relapse if he woke to a district at civil war; it 
was equally clear that English prestige would lose. Samford, with his 
worried English-schoolboy face, studied the problem as fairly as he could. 
It was certain that Martas was a regularly bad lot, and would be better 
for jail. Of course, he hadn’t killed Lithkomi—that had been done by 
his enemies to put the blame on the two brothers. But there were other 
offences that Martas had committed, to the harassment of the village. 
What was that assault business last month, for instance? 

Samford turned over his superior’s rough notes on the matter. There 
wasn’t much to go upon; but it was morally certain that the fellow had 
injured some one. Samford sent for the witnesses again, and heard their 
story. It was a very good story. They had seen the struggle at a little 
distance, and Georgi Lithkomi’s nephew again produced the stick, which 
he had duly inherited with sundry jars of pulsaine and olives and one goat 
from the deceased Lithkomi; and Sub-Lieutenant Samford, inwardly praying 
to be forgiven if wrong, sentenced Martas to three months’ hard labour for 
assault on some person unknown. 

So in one year’s books of Cyprus on the Levant there is a record, 
though none know it as such, of a penalty paid for the scourging of the 
Apostle Paul more than 1800 years ago. 





INSPIRATION. 


By ALan Woop TATTERSALL 


HILST 1 was at Cambridge my father died, and I 
found myself left with the modest income of a hun- 
dred a year. My uncle, John Masterman, the 
banker, then became responsible for me, this being 
one of my father’s last wishes. I left Cambridge 
two years later, having successfully passed my “ little 
go.” My uncle was ashamed of this scanty success, 
but offered me a stool in his bank. I went with 
him to inspect it, but didn’t like it at all—it looked 

so beastly hard. I looked from my uncle to the stool, then back from the 
stool to my uncle; finally, “ No, thank you,” I cried with a shudder, at 
which he said sharply, “If you don’t accept the stool, may I ask what 
you are going to dor” And I replied, “ Certainly you may, uncle.” 

“ Well, sir, and what the—the—what are you going to do?” To 
which I calmly answered, “I don’t know, uncle—yet.” 

He looked at me over the top of his gold-rimmed eyeglasses. He 
puffed out his cheeks and grew red in the face. ‘ Then, sir,” he shouted, 
“you can go to the devil! ” I thanked him and went. 

For five years I lived in rooms in a tiny little fishing village. I had 
always had a .asie for story-wriung and versifying, and during those five 
years the result of the work I loved began to appear, at first spasmodically, 
and then with greater frequency, in the various monthly magazines. I was 
proud of my work, proud of the fact that it had been given me to create 
in this way. But my uncle thought differently. A poem to him was like 
a dishonoured cheque—absolutely worthless. 

I was superbly happy in my little fishing village. One afternoon I 
came home from a long walk over the clifts, glowing with the free, fresh 
air, uplifted by the wonders of the sea-shore, full of dreams and poetic 
fancies, and longing to feel a pen in my hand, to have a sheet of paper 
before me. But as I reached my door the village postman came hurrying 
up the path. There was excitement in his eye: “ A telegram for you, sir.” 

“ For me? Oh, thanks.” I guessed it was from my uncle. Within: 
“ Come instantly. John Masterman.”. I went up to my room, packed my 
suit-case, and caught, the 5-30 to town. The footman who let me into my 
uncle’s house told me I’d only ten minutes in which to dress for dinner. I 
took eleven, then hurried down to find my uncle alone in his study. 

“ You are late,” he said, as I entered. 

“ Sorry,” I replied. ‘ So was my train.” Dinner was then announced. 

That my uncle is a bachelor goes without saying. He is wedded to 
his art—the art of charging just about three times as much interest for his 
money as he allows other people for theirs. He is not a great talker, and 
so we dined in comparative silence. 

When the servants left us to our wine and cigars I asked my uncle 
point-blank what he wished of me. He puffed at his cigar in silence for 
a few seconds, then said in a way all his own, “ Borough-gh-gh! ” When 
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he so prefaces his remarks, his thin lips jutting out and his nose tip quiver- 
ing, I always want to laugh, but if there’s one thing my uncle detests more 
than another, it is to see other people laughing when he himseif is particu- 
larly solemn. Therefore on this occasion I was diplomatic. 

Suddenly, without warning, my relative thumped his fist upon the 
table, causing the ash of his cigar to fall down his glossy but crumpled shirt 


front. “ Now, sir, ” he began, “kindly tell me when all this dam’ nonsense 


13 going to stop.” 
“ My dear uncle,” I replied, “ would you mind telling me just what 


particularly ‘dam’ nonsense’? you mean? ” 

“ What I mean, sir? ” he cried. “ You know very well what I mean 
—this is what I mean!” He put one podgy hand into his waistcoat 
pocket, drew out a new spaper cutting, and flung it in the direction of my 
As a matter of fact, the shot went wide—the paper fell into the 
finger bow! at my elbow. I extracted it carefully, and saw at a glance that 
it was a very flattering criticism of my latest book of verse. I folded it 
deliberately, and carefully , as something precious, put it within my waistcoat 
pocket. I laughed softly. “ Don’t you like it, uncle? ” 

“ Like it, sir—like it? It’s—it’s disgusting! Bah! To think that 
a nephew of mine should sink so low as to write piffle like that—yes, piffle, 
sir. Brough-gh-gh!” He got ‘out of his chair with difficulty, and 
stamped across the room. I sipped my port whilst he stamped back again. 
“ Now, look here, you young fool,” he thundered, “I’m going to give 
you a chance—a chance to do something. You know very well you are 
my heir. You know very well that your father told me to look after you. 
I tell you that if you can’t show you are worth your salt more than—than 
that sort of thing »__he flung an angry arm towards my waistcoat pocket— 
“then, sir, you shall be my heir no longer. I’ve had enough of your 
rotten ‘scribblings. Bah! And you haven’ t even the self-respect to write 
your twaddle under another name. Now, sir, you say you are earning 
enough money for your upkeep! For your upkeep—yes! I dare say you 
are, in your stinking little fishing village. But what about the future, sir? 
Don’t you expect to marry? Of course you expect to marry. Every young 
man expects to marry. I did once. I should have married if—if—never 
mind that now. Listen to me. If you can come to me in twelve months’ 
time and prove that you possess some intelligent business capacity, and 
if you can show me something you’ve done which will prove that intelli- 
gence; if you can make me certain within that time that you have a mind 
which is capable of supporting a wife and family; if you can show me that 
wife—and a family-—-later on—later, of course—of course—then, sir, I 
will hand over to you bonds which will bring in something like two thousand 
a year, and you can do what the—the—you can do what you like with them. 
You can write your twaddle if you want to. I don’t care what you do then. 
But before you get so much as a shilling of mine, you’ve got to prove 
yourself worthy of it—to show me that you’ve got something more than— 
sentimental imbecility in your head. Do you hear, sir? That i is my last 
word. Now, what have you got to say? ” 

I chose another cigar before replying; then asked, “ Will you put the 
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conditions down on paper—in black and white, saying what you propose 
to do—and append your signature? Will you do that, uricle? ” 

My uncle stared. “ By gad, sir! ” he cried “by gad! | You—you 
young » Then he stamped to the bell and rang it violently. “ Bring 
me pen and paper, instantly,” he blustered to the silent butler. 

Next day I returned to my fishing village, armed: with my uncle’s 
signed ultimatum. There was no doubt but that I wanted the money 
which he was prepared to give me under the conditions named—no doubt 
at all. Now, I had a really brilliant inspiration, but I was not quite sure 
whether the risk that it entailed was worth the game. After three days 
hard thinking, however, I made up my mind. I would risk it. 

My mind made up, I hurried to London and walked into one of the 
largest banking establishments in the City. The interview I demanded 
of the manager was granted. He knew my uncle. I showed him my 
document, conversed with him for ten minutes, and finally walked out with 
a smile on my face and a cheque-book in my pocket, and caught the next 
train home. 

Now, just above my fishing village, perched upon the top of the cliff, 
there is a particularly fascinating bungalow. I had always looked upon 
this picturesque abode with envious eyes, had often wished I were in a 
position to rent it, but, alas! my purse had not been long enough. Now, 
however, things were looking up. The morning after my successful visit 
to town I climbed the cliff, carrying the front door key of the bungalow 
in my pocket. I spent the whole morning looking over the place. It was 
delightful. The views from the verandah were superb. With a courageous 
heart I retraced my steps down the cliff back to the agent’s office. When 
I left them I still had the front door key in my pocket. 

The next few weeks sped quickly, and my new home changed rapidly 
from an empty echoing place to a luxurious and, I flatter myself, an artistic 
establishment. It was a night of triumph when I first slept there. At 
dawn I awoke, and leapt out of bed to the verandah, and presently the sun 
rose splendid from out of the sea through a mist of rose.and silver. 

I shaved on the verandah, dressed on the verandah, and breakfasted 
there, and I was just about to ensconce myself luxuriously in a sun-bathed 
corner for the rest of the morning, when I thought of my uncle and of my 
plans. At which I pulled a long face. 

My chief difficulty was still before me. I decided to go to town the 
following morning. That night I went the round of my home, seeing 
everything with new eyes. I examined the drawing-room critically. No! 
there was nothing I could alter—everything to me seemed just right. I 
played one of Chopin’s preludes upon the semi-grand piano-—the tone 
could not have been sweeter. 

So next morning to town I went. I hadn’t the remotest idea what 
I was going to do—I left everything to instinct and inspiration. I lunched, 
and eae. de went to a matinée. There I was amused until a certain 
song was sung. Hearing it, I became deeply interested. It was a song 
with a chorus to the effect that nothing could get the better of a Devonshire 
girl. I listened to the end of the song; then I jumped up, left my stall and 
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the theatre. A taxi took me to my hotel. There I demanded a South- 
Western time-table, and hurriedly hunted up the trains for Devonshire. 

Twenty minutes in which to catch the Bristol express. I rushed to 
my room, repacked my suit-case, paid my bill, took another taxi to Victoria, 
arriving on the platform only to see the tail of the express disappear through 
a haze of smoke. 

“ Damn! ” I said aloud. 

“ Oh, thank you,” answered a plaintive voice at my elbow, and I 
turned to look into a pair of misty blue eyes. Putting my suit-case down 
and raising my hat, I said, “ It’s the only way of getting over one’s annoy- 
ance, isn’t it? ” 

“ Yes,” she replied, and the misty blue eyes looked in the direction 
of the train. She stamped one little brown-clad foot. ‘Oh! and I just 
had to catch that train, and now I’ve missed it! I—I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“ Can’t you go by the next? ” I asked. 

“ They may miss me before then,” she replied; “and if they do, 
they’re sure to find me.” 

“ Are they? ” I said. “Are you sure?” I didn’t know what on 
earth she was talking about, but I felt sure she wanted sympathy, and I was 
prepared—I may say anxious—to give it. ‘“ You see,” I went on, “ you 
needn’t wait here until the next train, need you? ” 

“Oh! needn’t I? ” she said, raising innocent eyes to mine. “ But 
what shall I do? ” 

“Why, you can >’ but I hesitated. “Oh! ” I continued, “I 
forgot you don’t know me from Adam.” 

She gave a delicious little laugh. ‘“ Oh, but I do,” she said. ‘“ You’re 
Mr. Masterman. I saw you once at your uncle’s house. My father— 
used to know him.” 

“ But,” I gasped, “ 1 don’t 

“No, of course you don’t remember me,” she said gaily. I was a 
small schoolgirl—and you didn’t take any notice of me at all.” 

“ How unkind,” I said. Then, “ By jove, how extraordinary meeting 
like this! And so we’re really quite old friends, and you—you’ll let me 
help you, won’t you? May I help you? ” 

* I don’t know—perhaps—only, I'd have to tell you all about it, 
wouldn’t I? ” 

“ ] suppose you would,” I answered. “ Will you trust me? ” 

“ Yes, Pll trust you,” she said, and held out her little hand. 

“ Then let’s go and have tea somewhere. You could tell me then, 
and we could discuss it better than here—besides, ‘they’ might come, 
mightn’t they? ” 

“ Oh, yes! ” breathlessly. ‘“ Let’s go quickly! ” 

She had a small canvas bag, which we eft with my suit-case in the 
luggage office. Then we found a secluded palm-sheltered corner in a 
fashionable tea-shop, and there she told me everything. It was, I’m afraid, 
the usual tale. Her parents had been well off. Then they lost their money. 
A man she disliked asked her hand in marriage, and her parents were bent 
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upon her accepting him. She rebelled—they made her life unbearable, and 
so—she had run away. That was all. 

“ And where were you going? ” I asked. “ To Bristol? ” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ to—to a lady who wants a nursery governess for 
her little boy.” 

“ You know her, of course? ” 

“Oh, no. I answered her advertisement, and she wrote and said 
would I go to see her. I had just enough money for my fare.” 

“You poor child! ” I exclaimed. ‘“ But supposing you—you—sup- 
posing she didn’t find you—suitable? ” 

“ T didn’t think of that,” she answered. “ Oh, I’m sure she wouldn’t 
have sent me away when I told her about—everything.” She went very 
pale as she thought of it. I put out my hand and touched hers. ‘“ Don’t 
worry,” I said. ‘ We'll find a way out.” Then I pressed her to eat some- 
thing, and began to talk quickly about nothing at all, and presently she 
was smiling again, and I found that instead of talking, I was listening to 
her childlike voice. As I watched her and listened I suddenly thought of 
my bungalow upon the cliff—of the verandah and the drawing-room, and 
I hummed the thing I had played the night before. She heard me and 
said, “ Do you play it? ” 

“ Yes,” I answered. “Do you?” And she, too, answered “ yes,” 
and, leaning back in her chair, she looked up at me. She put up her hands, 
and pushed the thick fair hair from her forehead, and sighed a little con- 
tented sigh. 

It was then that I made up my mind. 

“Do you like the sea? ” I asked. 

“Oh, yes! ” she cried. 

“ And verandahs? ” 

“Yes, yes—how funny you are! ” 


I laughed excitedly. 
“ And do you like to watch the sun fall into the sea of an evening, 


and to watch the stars come out one by one, and to hear the music of the 
waves upon the rocks? Do you? And do you like a Bechstein semi- 
grand, and lamp-light, and wood fires when the evenings grow chilly? 
Tell me quickly—do you like all these things? ” 

“ Oh, yes—but why—why? ” she answered perplexedly. 

“ Will you still trust me? ” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, and this time it was her hand that touched mine. 

“ Will you trust me with—with the care of you till—to-morrow? ” 
Perhaps I was mad, but “ Yes,” she answered again, her misty blue eyes 
lifted to mine. 

“ Then,” said I, “ let us go.” 

We hastened back to Victoria and recovered our slender luggage; then 
we crossed London and caught the evening train for my fishing village. 

Arrived there, I called at my old rooms. Yes, my late landlady would 
be very pleased to let me have a room for the night. I left my suit-case, 
and then we climbed the hill. 
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“ Oh! ” she said, as we caught sight of the bungalow, “ the verandah, 
how lovely! ” 

“ Dinner for two on the west verandah,” I told my astonished house- 
keeper. The sun was sinking down to meet the sea as we passed from the 
drawing-room to the verandah. She leaned in silence upon the wooden 
rail, and I could see how she drank in the beauty, the splendour of it all. 
Presently she turned and looked up at me. Her eyes shone like stars— 
innocent, yet intense with feeling. She came near to me, and there was 
something very sweet, very intimate, in the way she raised her hands to 
her hat and drew out the pins slowly, one by one. 

“ Tell me,” she said, as she lifted the black hat from her hair, “ tell 
me why you have let me see all this *—and she pointed towards the red- 
gold sea. ‘“ I—I feel as though I never wanted to see London again.” 

I took a quick step towards her, but drew back in time. Gently I 
asked, “ Will you let me tell you my story after dinner? ” 

“Oh, please tell me,” she said. “I want to hear it now—at once— 
please.’ She laughed a little low musical laugh, and I could not choose 
but tell her then. 

“ But,” she said when I had told her all—or nearly all, “ I think it’s 
splendid,” and she smiled at me very sweetly. “Tell me,” she said, as 
we sat down to dinner, “ why were you going to Bristol? ” 

“] was going to Devonshire,” I corrected her. 

“ But why? ” she asked. 

“ To—to look for someone,” I stammered. 

“Qh! ” she said. ‘“ Who?” 

“ For—a wife. You see,” I went on quickly, “ my uncle thinks I 
ought to get married.” 

She crumbled a bit of bread. “ Then,” she asked, “ why didn’t you 
take the next train? It—wouldn’t have mattered about me. Id have 
been all right.” 

“Do you think so?” I said. “I don’t.” 

“ Will you go to-morrow? ” 

“ | don’t think so.” 

“ Why not, if—if—but why were you going to Devonshire especially, 
to look for—for a wife? ” 

“Oh, that was only an idea—an inspiration.” 

“ How funny you are! ” she said. ‘“ Why won’t you go to-morrow? ” 

“Tl tell you after dinner,” I answered. The maids were about 
waiting upon us, and I—well, I think I was rather embarrassed. 

“ Now tell me,” she commanded, when we were left alone with our 
coffee. The stars were beginning to appear one by one. Over in the west 
the sky was touched with delicate colours—pale blue, pale green, and golden 
rose. From below there came the gentle music of the waves, and here 
and there the lights of the little village glimmered. 

She was reclining in a deck chair, and I was seated upon the wooden 
railing of the verandah. “ Tell me,” she said again. 

“I don’t think it would be any use my going,” I said slowly, “ because, 
you see, I’ve found the person I was looking for.” 
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“ Oh,” she said. ‘Do you mean me?” 

= Yes, » T answered. “ Do you love me? ” 

“ TI don’t know,” she answered; “I haven’t thought about it.” 

I went and stood by her side, and she raised her hand and touched 
mine. I bent and kissed her finger-tips. ‘ Oh,” she said, with an excited 
little laugh, “do it again! ” I wanted to take her in my arms, but I 
couldn’t—she was so young—so childlike—so innocent. I kissed her 
fingers again, and said, “ Will you try? ” And she answered, “Oh, yes, 
I do want to.” 

After a little while she said, “ Shall we have to get married? ” 

“ Why,” I said, “I think we’d better. Do you mind very much? ” 

“ No—but when? ” 

I looked at my watch. “I’m afraid it’s too late to-night. How 
about to-morrow? ” 

“Oh, yes! ” she cried joyously. 

Then I tore myself away. 

Exactly two months later we climbed the cliff together. Together 
we entered the front door, and together we sniffed. ‘“ What on earth 
I said, and my wife sniffed again. Then the housemaid appeared. 

“Who has been smoking cigars? ” I asked. 

“ Mr. Masterman, sir——” 

“ My uncle! ” I exclaimed, and my wife caught my arm. 

“ Mr. Masterman left half an hour ago in his motor, sir. He was 
only here a short time, and wouldn’t wait; but he left this note.” 

I tore it open. 

‘So you’ve got some brains after all,” it ran. “ Pve heard all about 
it. Thought I’d come down and look round myself. Yes! you’ve got 
brains after all—and a wife, too. I know her parents—friends of mine. 
Pve seen her photograph. I tell you I like her. Bring her along to dinner 
to-morrow—7-30 sharp.” 

“ Well, I’m jiggered! ” I exclaimed. My wife seized my arm. She 
had read the letter over my shoulder. “Isn’t he a dear? ” said she. 
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TO WINCHESTER 
By W. A. Barr 


RUCK-SACK is best; an affair of canvas; evolved, 
so legend says, by the Swiss guide for the Swiss guide. 
The bands are wide and do not cut into the shoulders, 
also one’s arms are free to swing, and one’s chest to 
breathe. Again, there is a great saving of time, 
for while the packing of bags and boxes is an art, 
your ruck-sack does not have to be packed at all; 
rather it is loaded, filled up and rammed down well, 
as it were an ancient cannon. Hence it is that the 
ruck-sack is not affected to any extent by the Cult of the Trouser-Crease, 
for two hours in a ruck-sack would uncrease the wrought-iron trouser of 
a Black Prince. 

True, the ultimate pictorial effect of the Man and his Pack bears 
some resemblance to that of the humped camel, and from time to time the 
stolid occasional villager will be moved thereby to cynical mirth; but then 
is not laughter good for the soul? 

Yes, assuredly, when all things are taken into consideration, a ruck-sack 
is the best; that and a blackthorn staff for company, and boots that were 
made by an estimable craftsman of repute, not by some son of the inquisition, 
whose ideas concerning comfort are based upon the experience of those 
ancient pilgrims, who are said to have marched—for the greater glory of 
God—with hardened peas in their boots. 

These three things are essentials; as to apparel, in Heaven’s name let 
each man please himself, say I, so far as he may in reason; and so let us 
strike the Winchester road, while the mist of the morning hangs still among 
the tree tops and the cobwebs that swing in the hedge are yet laden with 
dew, for the dawn is the only auspicious hour to begin a pilgrimage afoot. 

It is fifty miles more or less due south from Oxford to Winchester. I 
looked for adventures, but none came to me. A miller offered me a ride 
into Abingdon, likewise a vendor of coal, but I was not in search of local 
colour, so the wains passed on without me. 

Abingdon was alternately rubbing its eyes and sweeping its doorways 
as I passed through; Abingdon leaned upon its brooms and regarded the 
ruck-sack without belief; then Abingdon yawned and continued to sweep 
its doorways. 

And so onward, through friendly farm lands and among trees, to the 
picturesque village of Steventon—still sound asleep at eleven o’clock. Here 
one crossed a certain cobble-paved causeway built by the monks, and raised 
a horse’s height above the level of the country that travellers might go 
dry shod in flood time from Milton to Steventon church, a distance of two 
miles; a very beautiful avenue, bordered on either hand by tall trees. And 
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a little beyond one crosses another way, not so beautiful, where the long 
mail- trains go thundering westward. After that a slow rise, and a change 
comes gradually over the face of the country; the amiable, smiling farm 
lands dwindle, the trees are left behind, the houses become fewer, the hedges 
thin away to nothing, till at last the yellow roadway winds on alone across 
the bleak and melancholy Berkshire Downs that lie unfenced and untilled, 
having no traffic with the passer-by. 

Suddenly a turn of the road brings to view a valley, drear and unsym- 
pathetic like the rest of the scene, but at the far end is a clump of trees 
and some signs of habitation, an oasis in the desert, and out of this, along 
the desolate expanse between us, proceeds an attenuated thread, that 
broadens to a ribbon as it approaches me, and finally develops into my road. 
I have seen pictures like this in fairy books. I did not believe that any 
such place existed in actual fact. The dream-effect is marvellously 
realistic. The thread seems very thin. I feel that I must hasten; if that 
thread should snap. I have no wish to be left among these sinister 
downs even in broad ‘daylight. Moreover, I believe that those trees mean 
Market Ilsley. Market Isley is a way of spelling lunch—a long way of 
spelling a big lunch. 

* * * * * + 

The way was down-hill; the thread did not snap, and soon I was upon 
the threshhold of the village, for Market Isley has a threshhold almost as 
distinct as though it were a walled town—in fact, the trees do form a sort 
of wall. Once within the fringe of trees one is in the thick of the village, 
and outside the fringe there is no house, only the barren-looking land, and 
this severe contrast greatly emphasises the sombre effect of the surrounding 
country. But as I stood in the middle of the main street I began to be 
amazed, for the fairy-story atmosphere of the place, so far from being dis- 
pelled at close quarters, had become even more realistic. There was not a 
soul in sight, not a suggestion of life. Clearly the village was enchanted. 

Every second house was a tavern—a healthy enough sign in all con- 
science—but every one of them seemed closed, and in an English village 
such a phenomenon as this would surely seem to imply that something 
was very much amiss. At last, taking my courage in both hands, I 
approached the nearest door and knocked, half expecting to hear in return 
some such observation as “ Fee Fi Fo Fum.” There was no response 
whatever. I moved on, hunger left no alternative; I knocked at the next 
tavern. The door opened, and a very surprised, but very ordinary unfairy- 
like girl stood betore me. 

“Can you give me some lunch? ” I asked. 

The girl stared at me in blank amazement. 

“ Lunch? ” she queried. 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ lunch; I said lunch, you know—something to eat.” 

She turned on her heel and disappeared slowly into a dim interior. I 
heard her say, with an incredulous intonation : 

“ Gentleman says he wants some lunch.” 

“Tunch? To- day?» answered the dreaded Fee Fi Fo Fum voice. 
“ Go and tell the missis.” 
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The discovery and convincing of the “ missis ” took considerable time. 
It was beginning to appear as if I had been guilty of some gross breach 
of etiquette; perhaps the best people did not lunch on Fridays at Market 
Ilsley, but then, unfortunately, I was not au fait with the manners and 
customs of the tribe, and I was famishing. The “ missis” came slowly 
downstairs. 

“ Something to eat, madam,” I begged; “ anything at all—a crust, a 
rind, a bone. I won’t call it lunch, I promise that; Pll call it anything 
you like.” 

“ Well, there,” said the “ missis,” “isn’t that a pity! Now, if only 
you'd ’a’ come yesterday! We had such a joint of beef, and a ’am—I never 


did see a finer ’am, never! ” 
“ Well, but surely there is something, even if the ham and the beef 


are gone? ” 

“ Not a scrap so big as your little finger is there left,” answered the 
“ missis.” ‘ Now, if only you'd ’a’ come yester 23 

“ But, good Heavens, am I to die here of starvation? ” 

It was hard for her to relinquish that sad might-have-been business, 
but with an effort she did so, and informed me that there was a faint pos- 
sibility of finding a little something at the “ Crown and Horns,” higher up 


As I set out in the direction indicated, I heard the “ missis ” say : 
” 


the road. 
“ Well, there, Liz! Just fancy that now! If only ’e’d’a’ come . 
* * * * 


~ * 


It is permissible, I hold, to canonise a meal. All meals are good, of 
course, but some are better than others; and some meals are very, very 
good; half a dozen such meals have I upon my calendar, festival meals 
whose dates, as they come round year after year, are kept with pomp and 
ceremony. ‘ To-day,” I say, “in such and such a year, I did feast,” and 
then, if circumstances permit, I do it again. There was a man, an amiable 
fellow, called Wood, whom I met in Oxford, a gallant trencherman ever, 
and what he did not know about choosing a partridge, his landlady did know 
about cooking one—or five, as the case might be. One evening he and I 

. . but there . . . as Kipling said. 

Such a red-letter meal was that lunch at Market IIsley. There was 
cold roast beef; there were pickles, many and various; there was apple tart, 
much apple tart; and there was a lot of cheese, and there was a barrel of 
cider. No doubt you have tasted all these things, but have you tasted 
them at Market Ilsley, having approached the town from the north, over 
the cheerless downs with the nip of spring in the air? 

At the “Crown and Horns” I learnt the secret of the Enchanted 
Village. The town is awakened each alternate Thursday by a potent charm 
in the form of a sheep-market; hence the many public-houses. Later on 
I noticed numerous cattle-pens: they line each side of the steep main 
thoroughfare, and other streets as well. Thus it happens that upon each 
market day the town is eaten out of house and home, so that a fortnight’s 
rest is practically necessary for recuperation. I had happened along on the 
Friday morning following a market Thursday. 

This memorable meal was, of course, the climax of the day. I essayed 
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to continue the march, but without immediate success, being constrained 
to rest awhile by the roadside, my ruck-sack for a pillow. I have no real 
doubt in my mind that the miles on one side of Ilsley are just the same 
length as the miles on the other side; also, I daresay the scenery is quite 
as striking on the south side as on the north: yet, somehow, the miles 
seemed to drag, and the scenery failed to interest. Nevertheless, by sunset 
the town of Newbury was in sight; and what does it matter if one did 
have to sit on a stile at the bottom of a hill for a quarter of an hour, as 
it were, to get up steam. I hold that a man may rest without shame after 
twenty-five miles. 

Newbury, I must confess, did not appeal to me strongly; I found no 
“ Crown and Horns,” but a very poor hostelry, where I had “ words ” with 
the landlady in the morning. The root of our difficulty was mainly a 
confusion of terms. To my accusation she retorted that she liked salt 
butter, that she invariably used salt butter. Had there been any time I 
would have gone more fully into the matter; as it was I merely voiced a 
hope to be delivered in future from Newbury salt. In my New Vocabulary 
the term, “ Newbury Salt,” is defined as misplaced power. 

* * * * * * 


It was very good to get out upon the road again. Two miles to the 
south, and the road is winding over high ground among the heath and 
furze and pine trees of Hampshire, the friendly county. Very different 
is the expression of this high ground from that of the Berkshire Downs. 
Here, although no man is in sight, the atmosphere is vibrating with sound. 


The sky is dotted with hovering larks; never in my life have I seen or 
heard so many larks. A twitch and a rustle of the heath, and a rabbit 
darts across the road. I think there are some parts of the lotus about a 
gorse bush; anyhow, off comes my ruck-sack to form a cushion a little way 
back from the road, and there I rest for a precious half-hour listening to 
the sounds that seem to come from all over Hampshire; the voices of 
children at play—they must have been a mile and a half away, at any rate. 
There are all the forenoon sounds of a hundred farms! poultry, dogs, 
cattle, and men exhorting them and remonstrating with them. Nearer at 
hand I hear the sound of heavy cart wheels and a plodding horse, the clink 
of his chains. The carter, though manifestly unmusical, is endeavouring 
to sing; distance is lending enchantment, for he is not in sight, though 
my position commands nearly a mile of road before me, and more than that 
behind. Even the sound of a railway train afar off is not unpleasant—I 
shall have to walk for the better part of an hour before I cross that line. 
But the strings of this orchestra are the ever-present larks; I did not know 
there were so many larks in the world. 

But what an amazing contrast in less than twenty miles; Hampshire 
and Berkshire—there is all the difference between youth and age, hope 
and disappointment, wealth and desolation. 

* * * * * - 

The villages that I passed on this morning’s march seemed to be 

inhabited entirely by small girls and their little sisters, The small girls 
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were usually seven years of age—so they told me—and their little sisters 
were invariably five. 

And so to Whitchurch, a delightful and somewhat picturesque town, 
where I met a man; a very despondent person, long of face, lank and limp 
of limb, a little moth-eaten in appearance, strung on wires as skeletons are, 
misused I should say, and perpetually misunderstood, most drooping, clad 
in rusty black ill-fitting garments, including a tie that resembled nothing 
so much as a black shoe-lace. This unusual man was a pastry-cook by 
profession, and kept what was apparently a flourishing shop, but when I 
demanded a meal of him he said that he had nothing for me to eat; on 
further pressure, however, he produced a wonderful species of cake, of 
peculiar bread-like consistency, an ideal sort of poetic, etherealised bread, 
the kind of thing that bread would be if one did not have to work for it. 

“ What is this? ” I asked. 

“ Cake,” he replied, his thoughts far, far away. 

“* But what sort of cake? ” I pressed. 

* Just plain cake,” he answered, with a heavy sigh. 

“ Surely there is some name to it; I have never seen cake like this 
before.” 

“ Just plain cake,” repeated the disillusioned pastry-cook, with tears 
in his voice. 

Yet in spite of his great load—whatever it may have been—he was 
a Napoleon among pastry-cooks; he put up a phenomenal apple tart when 
I had eaten all his just-plain cake, also there was milk, the like of which 
I had never tasted—the like of which I did not again taste until sunset. 

But this melancholy man would not be comforted. I went with him 
carefully into his family history, from the earliest times to the present day; 
into his financial affairs, into his physical condition, and finally into the 
state of his soul. He did not resent my interest; on the other hand, it 
did not seem to cheer him at all. I asked him if he were happy. He said 
that he was; but he did not even smile when I told him he was the best 
pastry-cook I knew. 

When I departed he bade me good-bye with a sort of sob. My last 
glimpse of him as I turned the corner showed me a picture of abject misery, 
leaning shapelessly against a doorpost. He was quite the most dejected 
person I have ever met. 

And so on once more and into the last stage of my journey. The 
afternoon was hot, and the road in some ways resembled a switchback 
railway, yet the wonderful variety of the surrounding scenery kept the 
length of the miles within reasonable limits. The real fight did not begin 
until Winchester had been actually sighted—that was at a distance of four 
miles—and the sight consisted of a few roofs and the barracks. Soon after 
the first view my road joined up with that from Andover, and then began 
the motor trouble. No more view; dust, dust, and again dust, thick, heavy, 
gritty, oily, odoriferous dust. The road was grey—when it was visible— 
but no greyer than the grass and hedges and trees alongside. The only 
advantage attached to this atmosphere of blotting-paper was the really 
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admirable thirst that it gave. But, then, what is tne good of a thirst if 
there are no quench places? . 

And so the fight continued; the walk developed into a sort of tumbling 
process; the drought was really most depressing. And then at the last 
despairing moment Providence sent a messenger in a chariot of milk. I 
held him up. Yes, he thought there would be enough, but he had no 
drinking vessel, so he borrowed a bowl from a neighbouring cottage, a 
blue-patterned bowl, having no handle, so that one had to hold it with both 
hands. So we stood in the road, while the dusty trees made fine silhouettes 
against the crimson west; and he opened up a can of many gallons, and 
filled my bowl from a ladle, till it overflowed and dripped over my 
fingers. . . 

* * . * * * 

And he filled it again, and the long shadows crept further and further 
down the road; I heard the bugles from the barracks of Winchester. 

He filled it a third time and laughed. 

“Good? ” he asked. The question needed no answer; words lose 
their efficiency at times. 

We parted with a great and lasting admiration for each other’s capacity 
—physical and mental respectively, and at dusk I passed under the west 
gate of the city, as the curfew rung from the citizen’s belfry down near 
the butter cross. 














THE SMOKING ROOM. 


** If you would wear button shoes,”’ 
suggested her father, ‘‘ they would 
not come untied.”’ 

**T know it,’’ replied she, ‘‘ and if 
they did not come untied I could not 
ask a person whom I have in mind to 
tie them.”’ 


** What sort of a time did you have 
at the musical ?’’ : 

‘It was rather’ disconnected,’’ 
replied Miss Cayenne. ‘‘ Whencver I 
got interested in the conversatioi. the 
music would start, and whenever I 
got interested in the music somebody 
would begin to talk.’’ 


He offered me a cigarette. I 
examined them and declined, gently 
but firmly. 

** But I know you smoke,’’ he said, 
““ and these cigarettes are supposed to 
be the best that money can buy.’’ 

I replied that I knew the cigarettes 
were good; in fact, that they used to 
be my favourite brand, but that I had 
developed a throat and had to discon- 
tinue smoking entirely—until some- 
body introduced the ‘‘de Reszke”’ 
cigarettes to me, since when I have had 
no throat trouble at all. 

** Repeat the. words the defendant 
used,’’ commanded counsel for the 
woman plaintiff, in a case of slander 
being tried in the First Criminal Court 
of Newark recently. 

**Whisper them to the Judge, 
then,’’ magnanimously suggested 
counsel—and the court was obliged to 
rap for order. 


A gentleman who had purchased a 
new bicycle gave his old one to an 
Irishman. 

** You'll find the wheel useful when 
vou are in a hurry,”’ said the gentle- 


man to ‘ Pat.’’ 

** Oi trust it will be a long toime till 
Oi can ride,’’ said the Irishman. 

‘“Why, have vou ever tried?’’ 
asked the gentleman. 

**Oi hov,’’ was the gloomy reply. 
** A friend lint me his. Oj had it 
three or four weeks, practisin’ day an’ 


noight, an’ niver got so far as to 
mesilf shstanding shtill, let alone 
roide it.” 


There was a small job of diving to 
be done, and as the divers were all 
absent an Irishman who had just been 
engaged to work the air pump volun- 
teered to go down. He was told how 
to signal when he wished to be 
brought to the surface. He had been 
down barely long enough to begin 
work when he signalled that he 
wanted to come up. As soon as he 
was on the boat he motioned to have 
the helmet taken off. 

‘* Begob,’’ he said, when his head 
was free, ‘I'll not wor-r-k where I 
can't spit on me hands.” 


** Don’t you believe the husband is 
the head of the house and should have 
the final say?”’ 

** Certainly I do.’’ 

‘* Then why don’t you come out in 
the open and say so?” 

‘* Because my wife won’t let me.’’ 

The billiard record under ordinary 
rules has not been disturbed for a con- 
siderable time, and it has remained for 
the holder of the world’s record, Gray, 
to beat his own previous performance. 
Gray held the world’s record of 836, 
made in Australia. Playing at Leeds 
against F. W. Hughes, a local pro- 
fessional, he created a new record of 
985, which included consecutive runs 
of 447 and 522 of losing hazards off the 
red ball. This break will stand as the 
world’s record, as the table, which was 
made by E. J. Riley, Ltd., of Accring- 
ton, was passed as standard before the 
match. In recognition Messrs. Riley, 
Ltd., have presented Gray with a 
cheque for 100 guineas. Gray, who is 
only twenty years of age, will evidentiv 
have to be reckoned on in our future 
championships. 


Salesman: ‘‘ Here’s a shoe, sir, that 
will fit you like a glove.”’ 

Buyer: ‘‘ Just so. Now will you 
show me one that will fit me like a 
shoe ?”’ 








RAISED HIS GAUNT APPEALING EYES AS THE DOOR OPENED. 





